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Can National Prosperity 


be Recovered? 


EW students of history can have anticipated a 

moment when a question such as this would have 

to be asked. Great Britain has been the world’s 

leader in commerce for ages. Her people are reputed 
the most industrious and enterprising. But these ancient 
qualities have not, to say the least, been very noticeable 
since the war. Rulers and ruled have apparently proceeded 
on the assumption that the nation is as wealthy and pros- 
perous now as it was before 1914. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has instituted a system of taxation that would 
break the back of a Colossus. Its weight is increased by 
an unprecedented increase in local rates. As if these were 
not enough, the householder has to pay at least double the 
old price for house room and service. He is rushing head- 
long to ruin unless there is going to be a production of 
wealth to correspond with the growth of enforced expendi- 
ture. 

The gravity of the situation is not realised. Manual 
workers especially are living in a fool’s paradise if they 
imagine they can go on demanding increased wages 
regardless of output. Many are already falling into the ranks 
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of the unemployed, and if they are not to be blamed 
individually it is only because the responsibility falls on 
their leaders, who have acted as though certain iron barriers 
did not exist. ‘They assume that there is a mysterious \age 
fund from which they can keep on extracting more and nore 
to all eternity. But the limit has already been reached 
and beyond it are the iron barriers against which human 
effort must break in vain. Striking may be an effective 
plan for robbing a hen-roost if the hen-roost be full ; but 
if it be empty ?> ‘And it is being emptied fast. Nothing 
could go on for ever filling all the sacks brought to it: 
the sack of the worker ever trying to get more for di ing 
less, the sack of a Treasury at a loss to know how new 21nd 
swollen demands are to be met, the sack of the Lecal 
Authority demanding more rates. Is it any wonder thai we 
are ceasing to make headway? Manufacturers are in many 
cases ceasing to accept orders. They cannot quote fair 
prices when their expenses are not stabilised. Workers 
see unemployment staring them in the face and, instead 
of recognising the cause, are directing their energies to 
obtain a system of payment when they are not employed, 
which means another sack to be filled. ~ 

To look abroad is to find that this state of things is 
not inevitable. Of the belligerent nations two at least 
are rapidly improving their position. They are France 
and Belgium. France emerged from the war with little 
except inextinguishable hope and courage. Drained of men 
and money, it was feared that she might collapse altogether. 
But she has rallied splendidly and is now advancing towards 
a great improvement in her fortunes, and this despite the 
blow to her great wine industry. A chaotic Russia, 2 dry 
America and an English tax on her wine must have spelt 
a great loss of revenue. She has, however, her peasant 
proprietors, and there can be no mistake about the vigour 
with which they |:ave set about their work. The farmcr 
in this country has not been able to make his energy equally 
felt because he has been hindered by the reluctance to 
work which his labourers share with other classes in the 
country. It is with them as with the miners, a bigger 
wage and a smaller output. 

In this country it does not seem to be sufficiently realised 
that the only path to prosperity and happiness lies through 
hard work. Surely nothing could be more inspiring than 
the example of France. Overwhelmed with debt, deprived 
of population, with a great area under the devastation of 
war, yet the Frenchman did not lose heart. He struggled 
against conditions far more difficult than any we have had 
to face, and the result is victory. ‘The Belgians were very 
much in the same position, and they, too, have risen to 
the occasior. But England for the time being seems to 
have relapsed into a semi-torpid carelessness. The!Prince’s 
recent saying that we must all pull together is being flagrantly 
neglected. It would ke of little use to fix the blame on 
any one class. They are all to blame—the capi-"list 
intent on getting the maximum return for his capital and 
the labourers equally intent on getting the largest pos ible 
wage for the smallest amount of work. This is the -tate 
of things with which politicians have to deal, and the 
country has every right to look to them for guidance and 
direction. It is not altogether the spirit of the Be ian 
that has made him set to work quickly. It is far mor: the 
result of his being able to glean the fruits of his own la’ ur. 
The French nation seemed to be going hopelessly to des‘ uc- 
tion till the system of peasant proprietors was instit: ted 
which has given to the country an industrious, solid and 
law-abiding class. 


Our Frontispiece 


N our issue this week we give a portrait of the Counte s of 
Brecknock, who was married this month to the Ex’! of 
Brecknock, elder son of the Marquess Camden. She is the 
daughter of Colonel and Mrs. A. G. Jenkins of Wherwell 
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cr HE Senate of London University has accepted, 
in principle, the Bloomsbury site for the new 
central headquarters. ‘They were practically 
obliged to do so, as the Government had decided 
to offer no other site if this was not accepted. But 
the conditions made by the University seem extremely 
likey to render the negotiations futile. They are 
reasonable conditions, but will be extremely expensive 
to carry out. They insist that grants for the new 
buildings shall not be taken out of the grants for the 
educational purposes of the University. Further, they 
insist that the new buildings shall be complete and 
free from debt before they move into them from their 
present habitation. It would be a very conservative 
estimate that put the expenditure on the entire project 
at less than three million pounds. Mr. Fisher’s plan is 
certainly not economical, whatever may be its other merits. 
It involves extensive destruction of dwelling-houses, as 
well as a vast outlay in building. The sum mentioned 
may be considered as the barest minimum. If the Govern- 
ment is going to build a University it must do so on a 
large and majestic scale. We cannot believe that anything 
short of this would content the Metropolis. A London 
University should have a commanding position and com- 
manding buildings commensurate with it. If the public, 
who will claim a right to some say in the matter, do not 
consent to the destruction of dwelling-houses at a time 
when house-builders are being paid to put them up, and 
if, at the same time, financial stress deters the Government 
from incurring the huge expense involved, the Foundling 
Hospital scheme will again come under discussion. 


| F the Foundling Hospital were adopted, all this friction 

and a great deal of the outlay would be avoided. In 
it there is a handsome set of buildings which are no longer 
suitable to the purpose for which they were intended. 
When the Foundling Hospital was built the situation was 
in the country, surrounded by green fields and pretty 
woodlands. That is exactly where a Foundling Hospital 
should be situated. No one in his senses ‘would start an 
institution for the education and bringing up of children 
in the heart of a town. ‘The country is necessary to impart 
that physical fitness which is as essential as mental training. 
This was the idea of the founders of the hospital. It is 
not their blame that streets have grown up around it. 
It happens, however, that the buildings are finely situated 
for the purposes of a University. They are in themselves 
dignified and good in every way. Many of the rooms are 
most exquisitely decorated, thanks to the fact that the 
brilliant artists of the eighteenth century took a very great 
interest in what they considered a beneficent project, and 
seeing by the charter that nothing was to be spent on 
ornament, they gave of their very best art to beautify the 
rooms. Now, it is not for us to say what the cost of acquiring 
this establishment would be, but it would certainly not 
amount to a third of what would have to be laid out at 
Bloomsbury. The scheme has the great merit of utilising 
a building that might otherwise have to be pulled down, 
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for it is only a matter of time till the foundlings will have 
to be housed in more rural surroundings. We cannot help 
thinking, therefore, that the Government would be wise 
in this case to withdraw their decision and find out what 
can be done with the Foundling Hospital. A change of 
policy on their part would, at any rate, be a welcome act 
of frugality that the ratepayers would appreciate. 


M. FRANCOIS MARSAL, the French Minister of 

Finance, had a pleasant story of recovering prosperity 
to tell when he addressed the Strasburg Chamber of 
Commerce for the purpose of explaining why the new 
six per cent. loan is a good investment. ‘The return of 
France to her pre-war position is pronounced in many 
directions. Agriculture, commerce and industry have all 
been doing very well. ‘The work of restoring the liberated 
regions has made such good progress that 77 per cent. 
of the factories damaged or completely destroyed are now 
working and giving employment to 42 per cent. of the 
pre-war staff. Of the land devastated by war 66 per cent. 
has been put in order. A similar story is told about the 
mines and railways. But the best proof is afforded by 
the Customs House figures. In 1919 imports had only 
increased by 13 per cent. in value and 15 per cent. in weight. 
But French exports show a gigantic advance of 148 per 
cent. in value and 395 per cent. in weight. In manufactured 
articles exports are now nearly double the weight of imports. 
In finance there has been a stoppage of borrowing and a 
repayment of a great part of the American loans. ‘The 
French have been more successful than the English in 
curtailing their expenditure. ‘The ordinary Budget in 1921 
was for 22 milliards of francs, but through Government 
pressure it was reduced by 4 milliards. ‘These figures 
speak for themselves. A country which is so rapidly 
increasing its foreign trade by exporting goods and at the 
same time is curtailing its expenditure is surely on the 
right road to prosperity. 

THE. SPIRIT. 

The spirit is a lonely thing. We pray 

In youth that we may mate it; every day 

We seek the One, the Only—and we find 

The One, another, and the Only, blind. 

But still we search, and still we seem to hold, 

And still a hundred loves grow old, grow cold. 

Chen for a season, in instructed scorn, 

We stand aloof and live alone, forlorn. 

Reculey pour mieux saunter !—comes an hour 

When a new bond is forged, new flames devour ; 

Our very losses, failures, past mistakes 

Prove this the love that nothing breaks or shakes ! 

And it is so; and two unite as one 

Lover with friend, friend with companion. 

So side by side we move and have our being ; 

When does touch fail, sight merge into unseeing ? 

O step by imperceptible step we pass 

Out of each other’s keeping !—the clear glass 

Of intercourse is dimmed ; here doors are closed, 

There creak upon their hinges ; truth is glozed, 
Emotion simulated ; all we do, 
Think, suffer, say, shows us again but two ! 
We live—and go uncompanied to the grave ; 
We love—and love, unreaching, cannot save 
Beyond heartbreaks, interned, unanswering, 
The spirit is still a lonely, lonely thing. 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER, 


WE wonder how many citizens of this Empire realise 

the amount annually paid by the country in public 
assistance. Mr. Geoffrey Drage, who is entitled to speak 
with authority on the subject, says that next year there 
will have to be found £312,000,000 for this purpose. If 
the receipts from benevolent and other sources are deducted, 
there still will remain a bill of £286,000,000 for the ratepayer 
to settle. In 18g1 it was only £25,000,000. ‘This gigantic 
sum of money, which would more than have covered the 
entire national expenditure before the war, is distributed 
in old age pensions, education, Provision of Meals Act, 
national health insurance, unemployed insurance, Poor 
Law, and so on. For the taxpayer to provide the funds 
for all these charitable schemes would have been a heavy 
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burden in the day of our greatest prosperity. It is well- 
nigh intolerable under present conditions. Mr. Drage 
says very truly that ‘“‘ this charge can only be met if the 
country is prosperous, and it can only prosper by continuous 
hard work and thrift on the part of all sections of the 
community.” He points out that any step in the direction 
of industrial strife not only endangers our commercial 
system and the wages of the worker, but also this very 
expensive and complicated system of public assistance. 


“THE hardiest social reformer would not have been able 

to get these schemes through if he had frankly faced 
the expense when he propagated his ideas. We all know 
how social legislation is recommended to the public. A 
more or less pathetic case is made out in regard to the need 
of help, and the cost is either ignored or described as 
trivial, something a great nation like ours should not boggle 
at fora moment. But, in working, everything grows because 
of the multiplication of officials. ‘Take the National Health 
Insurance. Of its year’s expenditure of {20,311,102 no 
less than £4,294,896 was spent in administrative expenses, 
that is, in payment of officials. At the present moment 
we seem in the way of incurring an addition of forty or 
fifty million pounds annually for carrying out a building 
programme. ‘These facts should be clearly set before the 
people whenever an attempt is made to increase the outlay 
for public assistance. Surely it is extraordinary that 
out of 48,000,000 people inhabiting these islands 28,000,000 
persons are habitually receiving assistance from the State. 


[_ ORD CURZON has unfolded a dignified programme 

for that burial of an unknown soldier which is so 
intimately and appropriately associated with the unveiling 
of the Cenotaph. The body has been procured on a French 
battlefield and no one knows or is able to find out from what 
part of the British Empire he came, or to what particular 
regiment he was attached. The unknown to whom the 
honour of this burial in Westminster Abbey is paid belongs 
to the uncountable number of those who not only perished 
but left behind no mark of their identity. ‘The body before 
burial may for weeks have mouldered in No Man’s Land. 
He may have been a victim of one of those terrible explosions 
that blew men into fragments which could scarcely be pieced 
together in human form. The war made us familiar with 
many dreadful ways in which a soldier could at the same 
time pass out of life and out of all recognition. But to 
such we owe as much gratitude as we do to those who are 
known and famous. 


MEETING was held last week with the object of found- 

ing a free library for children in the house in Johnson 
Street, Somers ‘Town, where Dickens lived as a boy. ‘There 
are several streets with a claim on Dickens’ childhood. 
There is Bayham Street, Camden ‘Town ; there is Gower 
Street North, where poor Mrs. Dickens, like Mrs. Micawber, 
put up a brass plate as to a Boarding Establishment for 
young ladies ; there is another house in Camden ‘Town 
where lived the original of Mrs. Pipchin. Johnson Street, 
Somers ‘Town, has, however, indisputable credentials, 
and the name of John Dickens, who was Mr. Micawber, 
appears as tenant on the rate books for four years. It 
was probably from this house that Dickens went daily to 
work in the blacking warehouse and endured the agonies 
of little David Copperfield at Murdstone and Grinby’s. 
There could be among children no more appropriate patron 
saint for a children’s library than the child Dickens as 
described in “ David Copperfield.” His chief joy was in 
the little collection of books that contained ‘ ‘Tom Jones,” 
“* Roderick Random ” and “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” and 
his bitterest misery at the blacking warehouse was the 
thought that all hopes of reading and education were denied 
him. It is to be hoped that the library may brighten the 
lives of other little boys as it would have done his. 


HE Ministry of Health evidently realises the importance 

of increasing the consumption of milk, judging from 

a circular which it has disseminated ; but no suggestion 
is made as to how the consumption per head can be largely 
We all know that this is a most desirable object 


increased. 
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at which to aim. Far more fresh and pure milk is needed 
in country cottages and workmen’s dwellings. The pt. si- 
cian may show us the need, but it is the economist \\ ho 
must find out the method. The Ministry states it would 
be willing “ to sanction a distribution by local authori:ies 
of high-grade milk to expectant and nursing mothers xd 
children under five.’”” That, however, would by no mexns 
help to increase the supply, and the distribution of fr: :h 
milk is notoriously open to abuse. The price paid for it 
is settled by the local authority, which exacts the mor ey 
from the taxpaver. No individual member of the author's 
needs to take anything from his own pocket, hence ie 
bargaining is often careless, and this reacts upon tie 
neighbourhood, because the price given by the local autho r- 
ity is expected from every customer. The result follows 
that those who have to buy their milk make every purchase 
as small as possible. In the country the problem is best 
solved by the cottager who keeps a goat or two. It may 
be said that that is travelling backward to a patriarchal 
system, but then in how many directions are we all being 
forced backward by universal philanthropists ? 


“<< 


WHAT to do with old and semi-ruinous cottages is 
sometimes a puzzle. Repairs are so expensive at 
the present moment that poor owners cannot have them 
done. Some cases have been made public with regard 
to cottages in Leicester. The Corporation there has a 
row of six which they cannot even give away. They be- 
longed to an old woman who was unable to pay for renova- 
tion and when the Corporation made an order she said, 
“Take the lot, put them into repair and do as you like with 
them.”’ Estimates have been procured, but the cost would 
be so great that mending them would be unprofitable. 
Those who have followed the work done in the way of 
improving old cottages by the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings will not take so despairing a view. The 
Corporation of Leicester would be well advised to seek the 
assistance of some of the architects who have done so well 
for the Society. Probably the best plan would be to write 
to the Secretary. Practical men with a policy of mending 
and not ending might be able to suggest a treatment of the 
cottages that would be effective and not too expensive. 


FLOWER OF THE WHIN. 
Love was sweet in summertime, but summertime is over, 
The corn is threshed, and stacked the fern, and dried the purple 
clover. 
The mistress calls, and I must go to card the wool and spin 
‘* There’s a vellow flowery shining yet in the green of the whin!” 


Love was sweet in summer time, we pulled the gold marsh mallows, 
And kissed beside the mill stream that ripples o’er the shallows ; 
You must pen the sheep now, and call the cattle in— 

‘“* Love’s little lamps ave shining yet in the green of the whin!”’ 


Love was sweet in summer time, the throstles sang us home 

But now from out the bitter north the wild geese cross the foar 

Beyond the graying waters their call comes faint and thin- 

“ Robin sings in the briar bush yet, and the flower’s on the whin ‘ 
Joan CAMPBELL. 


ME. OUTHWAITE, the land reformer and Single ‘1 +x 
man, appears to have met his match in Mr. Hopkins: 
Mr. Outhwaite is the prospective Labour candidate | © 
Hyde, and Mr. Austin Hopkinson is Member for | 
neighbouring division of Moseley. The candidate ch 
lenged the Member to a debate, whereupon Mr. Hopkins 
replied that he had no time to debate but he was in t' ¢ 
position to afford Mr. Cuthwaite an opportunity of proving 
by practical experiment the truth of the saying that -'! 
will be well with the world if the people get back the 
land which has been stolen from them. Mr. Hopkins. 
will give back an acre of land, which is the quantity he h:s 
“stolen,” on condition that Mr. Outhwaite will suppe't 
himself without directly or indirectly employing “ wace 
slaves,”’ and without using the capital system in any way. 
Thus capital would be swept off at least one little corner 
of the earth. But Mr. Outhwaite would have to dig with 
his hands as he would be precluded by the terms of the 
contract from using capital in the shape of a spade. 
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OF RUGBY FOOTBALL 


A - TACKLE 


D. SEWELL 





HAS THIS PLAYER BEEN TACKLED? 


“ 


The Note to the Rugby Union’s definition of a tackle says: 


but if a player carrying the ball be thrown or knocked over 


(but nor tackled) and the ball touches the ground. he may nevertheless get up with it and continue his run, or pass it.” 


RIENDSHIPS have nearly been severed and relations 

have become strained where men have endeavoured 

to find an answer to this important question which will 

satisfy everybody. As the game is played to-day, a 

tackle on the Rectory Field or Twickenham is not the 

same thing as one on Cardiff Arms Park, or in the purlieus of 

Fleet Street! The player tackled by a Heathen or a ’Quin 

can do a lot of things he may not do when tackled by a Welsh- 

man or a Pressman. This state of affairs is not good for the 

game, it might be indeed provocative of serious trouble in an 

International match, so that I hope a good purpose may be 

served by this paper, even though all that appears therein will 
not be generally agreed to. ‘That is too much to hope for. 

The Rugby Union’s definition of a Tackle is clear enough. 

It runs: “ A Tackle is when the holder of the ball is held by 
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one or more players of the opposite side so that he cannot at 
any moment while he is so held, pass or play it.” So far so good ; 
but the legislators proceed to provide fuel for the fire of dis- 
cussion by adding a Note: ‘‘ When a player is tackled with the 
ball it can only be brought into play with the foot, but if a 
player carrying the ball be thrown or knocked over (but not 
tackled) and the ball touches the ground, he?may nevertheless 
get up with it and continue his run or pass it.”” Here the words 
‘but not tackled,” are redundant, since a thrown or knocked- 
over player is obviously not “ held by one or more players,” 
though he may be so held after having been thrown or knocked 
over. 

In the first illustration there is an obvious chance for 
another defender to attempt to continue the half-tackle which 
has knocked-over the plaver with the ball. A mere touch 





THE SMOTHERING TACKL! 


Evan-Thomas tackling. Thompson going for the try 
at the corner flag. 


Ayre -yeating a try by Kershaw by means of the 
man-and-ball tackle. 
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from the would-be tackler in this case has sufficed to throw 
the man in possession on to his knees with sufficient violence 
to cause him to let go of the ball, thus proving among other 
things the great value of a despairing effort. This has plainly 
enough been one when there has seemed to be no prospect of 
doing the thing thoroughly. This picture provides, in fact, 
about as good an illustration of 
the condition of affairs legislated 
for by the Note to a Tackle as 
one could wish for. Here the 
player has been “thrown or 
knocked over (but not 
tackled), the ball is sure to 
touch the ground, and the 
whole stage is set for the “ get 
up with it and continue his run 
or pass “ia | 

It is precisely at this stage 
of the whole process of tack- 
ling where opinion is most 
divided and experts agree to 
differ. Some of us old stagers 
adhere solidly to one of the first 
principles, inculcated in us long 
ago, in the days when there 
was such a thing as a “ dead” 
ball in Rugby. That state of 
affairs was usually, and best, 
brought about by flooring the 
man in possession so that he and 
the ball touched Mother Earth 
in quite as decided a fashion as 
is ever the case in modern 
Rugby, for all its grand vigour. 
We join issue at once with 
those who support the view that the man in_ possession 
may pass when on the ground. ‘That, in our view, is not real 
Rugby. It is to our minds heinous to say that a wing 
may “come across” and bring off a magnificent side tackle, 
crashing his man by the best of all methods, hard and low, 
knee-high, and then be compelled to see that man 
calmly chuck the ball away for some camp follower sort of 
player to pick up and tumble over the line for a try. In the 
case of this particular tackle—the finest sight and finest bit of 





A “SPOILING” FAILURE. 


Here the detending half has come round on to C. A. Kershaw, but, instead of a man-and-ball tackle, 
calculated to spoil the pass, has gone low, leaving the scrum half free to “‘ feed’ his partner, W. J. A. 
Davies, in almost any position in which the latter elects to ask for the ball. 


play in Rugby football—the tackler is actually penalised by the 
definition of a Tackle, where it says: “ cannot at any moment 
while he is so held pass or play it,” since the tacklee has shown he 
can pass it. On the other hand the Note to the definition comes 
to the tackler’s rescue with the words: ‘ when a player is 
tackled with the ball it can only be brought into play with the 
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foot.” Thus are formed the opposition schools, the modern 
which says that such a tacklee may pass from the ground, and 
the ancient which says he must bring that ball into play with 
the foot. Who is to decide? My vote is, and will always be, 
with the ancients in this regard. I would have nothing permitted 
which flouts a first principle of the game, which says in effect, 





A MATCH-WINNING TACKLE. 


Here the tackler, J. R. B. Worton, has prevented the scorer, C. M. Usher. trom “‘ running round 
behind,” thus rendering an_unconverted try more probable. 


‘* the man with the ball when tackled is thereby put out of action.” 
If he is allowed to pass because a law, or a definition, or a Note, 
is badly worded, then the whole art of tackling is stultified, and 
a raison d’étre of the game ceases to be of value. 

Continuing to a consideration of the various kinds of 
tackle, I will deal first with the Smothering Tackle, of which 
Lieutenants Evan-Thomas, R.N., and Thompson, R.N., have 
provided me with the splendid example seen in the second picture; 
while Lieutenants C. A. Kershaw, R.N., and H. Eyres, R.N., 
have shown a try-saver in 
another illustration. The 
Smothering Tackle is the out- 
come of the ingenuity of 
defending players determined 
to circumvent the ‘‘ cannot pass 
or play it ‘section of the 
definition. It must be obvious 
to the lay mind that in both 
these illustrations it does not 
matter what the player with the 
ball does after the instant at 
which each was taken. He 
was, at that instant, fairly and 
squarely ‘tackled’ in both 
cases. Yet, supposing Kershaw 
had fallen over the line, some 
referees would certainly have 
allowed the try. Every good 
referee would have decided 
“held outside.” 

I wish that in the case of 
the second illustration the ex- 
posure could have been made 
the tiniest fraction of a second 
later, for it would then have 
shown Evan-Thomas at right 
angles to Thompson and about 
shoulder high! Thompson 
having then come down on his 
right foot, would be on the 
wrong foot to resist such a 
millstone in its _ historical 
position, with the not unnatural 
result that he did not seore 
the try aimed for, but was 
bundled into touch with the utter lack of ceremony for 
which N.O.’s when on business are justly famous. Evan- 
Thomas will very likely train on into a Gamlinesque type 
of full-back. His game, as a rule, helps to remove all 
doubt in the minds of, at any rate, his opponents on the score 
of “* What is a tackle ? ” 
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SUCCESS. 


Here the “ defence”’ of the spoiling half has opened up the game for his side by forcing the half in possession to give a pass which, even if 


’ 


takable, at any rate was not taken. From “ belonging’ 


to one side, truly “‘ hooked” and “‘ heeled,” the ball has become anybody’s once 


again, solely by virtue of a good “ spoiling ”’ tackle. 


I have been lucky enough to secure a picture which may 
be used in two ways to illustrate points concerning the much 
discussed tackle. First, if the view of the modern is correct, 
what is there to prevent C. M. Usher from passing in this 
particular instance to a backer-up on either side of him? As 
a matter of fact he has put the ball down in In-Goal, and a 
Try is only allowed at the place where he first touches it down 
in In-Goal, but, according to some of the moderns, had Worton 
brought him down just outside the goal-line, Usher might pass 
this ball, and in doing so utterly negative Worton’s tackle ! 
Such a state of affairs, I submit, reduces the game to a farce. 

Secondly, this particular tackle, if read aright by learners, 
illustrates 
very clearly 
the value of 
forcing a 
player, who 
is bound to 
score a try 
somewhere, 
to score it 
near the 
corner-flag. 
It might, in 
fact, be 
termed a 
“ Two-Points 
Teckie,"* 
since, by pre- 
venting the 
scorer from 
getting be- 
hind goal, or 
even several 
yards nearer 
goal, the 
tackle has in . 
all probability 
saved the 
tackler’s side 
two points. 
The moral of 
the story is 
that it is never 
too late to try 
for the man 
with the ball. 
The mere 
attempt may 





A ‘“ CRASHING” 


Here C. A. Kershaw is bound to be grassed by a proper use of the hip-high “crash” tackle. which i 
floors the man with the ball, and at the same time makes his pass, if attempted, generally a “‘ forward ”’ re 


one. or a bad one if valid. 


cause him to depart from his original intention and by 
swerving outwards touch the corner flag, or, going inwards, 
incur unsuspected danger from another opponent who 
was thought to be further away. The tackle itself may 
cause him to drop the ball, so that, whichever way we 
look at it this tackle is always worth the attempt. I come 
now to the “ spoiling” tackle of one half on another 
scrum-half. ‘The reader is supposed to be looking at it from 
the base of the scrum, the ball having been so “ heeled ” as to 
give the scrum-half time to handle and run towards the “* open ” 
side. Meanwhile his stand-off, after demonstrating towards 
the “‘ open” (while the ball was in the scrum), has rapidly 
changed 
direction to- 
wards the 
point of real 
attack on the 
“blind ”’ side, 
where so 
much _nefari- 
ous work is 
done! In this 
illustration 
the budding 
scrum-half is 
shown how 
n @-f « oO 
“spoil.” The 
essence of 
the contract 
here is that 
the — spoiler 
should de- 
spoil his 
enemy of his 
spoils. It is 
not the vile 
body of his 
foe that 
should — have 
interest for 
him. He 
must aim for 
the ball. So 
that, to be 


“ce 


TACKLE. effective this 
tackle must 
of the 


man-and-ball 





zt 
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type, a panther-like, springing, body-high tackle, the knee or 
hip-high grasp being futile. It has obviously failed here, and the 
stand-off, well in his stride, has been left free to work the 
“blind ” side, or, having drawn, or attracted, the defence towards 
that side, to put ina right foot cross-kick over the by then broken 
up scrum towards the by then freer ‘‘ open ” side, whence the 
defence has been drawn towards the left-hand touch line. 

In “ A Spoiling Success ”’ has been achieved that which had 
been striven for in ‘A Spoiling Failure.” The spoiler has 
gone higher and harder for his man and with smothering intent. 
The shock of his tackle has both delayed—the pass was too late 
to get the stand-off in his stride—and “ spoiled” the pass. 
The stand-off, who has assumed an attitude of hands clasped in 
despair, has been forced, wholly and solely by the effect of this 
spoiling tackle on his partner, to let the ball go “‘ loose”; and 
thus is attack converted into defence, and vice versa. The ball 
is now at the mercy of any forwards who have backed up their 
spoiling half, and he himself can probably get to it sooner than a 
defender. This condition of affairs is frequently seen in a good 
game between evenly matched teams whose players check and 
counter each other with interesting rapidity, now one, now 
the other seeming to be the gainer. ‘These two illustrations 
show clearly how “ getting” and “ heeling ” by a good pack 
can be neutralised and turned to profit by the other side, but 
on the subject of scrum mysteries I hope to write on some other 
occasions, possibly in my next article. 
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In the final illustration in this paper we see the “ crashing ” 
tackle, whence there is no escape. Here the runner goes dow» 
in the proper way, his only chance being a more or less wi!.) 
parting with the ball. To do so looks easier in the picture th: 
it really is. ‘These men are not standing posed as in a studi 
but were moving “a!l out,” decks cleared for action, the re: 
thing, when the focal plane worked at something in the neig), 
bourhood of 1-1000th of a second. Self preservation is a sens: 
that does not depart from your Rugby player, however reckles. 
or lion-hearted he may be by nature. And when a player recog 
nises, as he does instantly in the case of a genuine “ crash 
tackle, that for the time being the game is up his first though 
is motto pass. It ought to be, but it isn’t. This is the reason y 
often hear the remark when a player has been “ crashed” wit 
the ball :—‘‘ Surely he might have passed!” When man crashes 
man, both going full bat, the fall is no light one, and if th: 
tacklee wishes to continue playing for the rest of the season, hi 
instinctively tries to ‘‘ find himself ” to fall as safely as possible 
He will not admit this if you ask him, but it must be so or ther 
would be more bones broken in this game. The tackler ha: 
never a thought for downing his man gently, the tacklee has 
to fend for himself. So that, when the~ genuine “ crash ”’ 
tackle takes place, if a pass is made and it happens to be a good 
one, we must account such as very bad luck on-the crasher, and 
as evidence that rubs o’ the green are not confined to the more 
sedate pastime of golf. 





AUTUMN-FLOWERING 


INTRODUCTIONS FROM CHINA AND A WILDING. 


ANY gentians are hard to please. Some refuse to 
grow, Others grow and do not flower. The newly 
introduced Chinese species, Gentiana  sino-ornata, 
is apparently easily grown, and it flowers in the greatest 
profusion. Even though this gentian comes from 

mountain meadows in North-West Yunnan at an altitude of 

12,000ft. to 13,000ft., it is none the less quite at home in our 
lowland gardens. This autumn it has been the centre of attraction 


in the rock garden at Wisley, and it has flowered well in the famopis 


~ 





GENTIANA SINO-ORNATA, IN THE 
Botanic Gardens at ew and Edinburgh. G. sino-ornata is a 
low-growing species, suitable for the rock garden, with upstanding 
wide-awake trumpets of pure rich blue flowers. So notable a 
charm is this gentian to the garden in autumn that it is certainly 
one of the most acceptable and beautiful of the many plants 
introduced in recent vears. It comes into bloom in October, 
and last year the flowers lasted well through the month of 
November. The tlowers are a shade deeper in colour than those 
of its companion plant, the new Gentiana Farreri, the flowers 
of the latter being of clear Cambridge blue. It would seem 
almost impossible to mention one of these gentians without 
the other. Poth are amenable to cultivation and free-flowering, 


ROCK GARDEN AT 


GENTIANS 


and no rock garden is complete without the pair of them. They 
flower at the same time and seem to prefer a moist, half-shady 
position. 

And now for a tribute to a very lovely British gentian. 
On Sunday, October roth, when tramping Over an extensive 
common, better described as a moor, on the borders of Berkshire 
and Surrey, the writer came across a very beautiful native 
gentian as Nature had planted it. This exquisite wilding was 
growing in a scattered colony in a wind-swept position on damp 
peaty soil. It was none other than our own heath gentian 
(G. Pneumonanthe), with 
slender, wiry stems, each termi- 
nating in an upstanding wide 
open cup of rich sapphire. The 
flowers, of unusual _ brilliance 
and large for this species, were 
tinted with metallic green on 
the outside. The flowers were 
seen springing up here and 
there from 4ins. to 1ft. above 
the ground, the taller flowers 
amid tussocks of rather coars: 
grass. The surrounding veg« 
tation comprised low heather 
and mosses’ with — stunte: 
bracken on the drier parts. |: 
is a remote and lonely spot 
miles from human_habitatio: 
but this exquisite flower cou! 
only be expected to bloom 
seclusion. If this wilding h. 
been introduced, say, fre 
Thibet, by a plant hunter, wl 
a furore it would have creat« 
Maybe it is hard to please, | 
it is seldom seen in gardens. 

To return to the gentians 
I saw them growing wild, soi 
of the earlier flowers were ov« 
and I was able to collect a fe 
pods of seed. Raising gentia: 
from seed is usually a long bus 
ness, and I have sent the ripen 
pods to Wisley, where they a1 
glad of them. Each plant th: 
I saw on this moor produc« 
one terminal flower, and 01 
only, but the figures of this plait 
to which 1 have referredZall “show clusters of flowers and man: 
flowers to each plant. To make quite certain of its identity : 
flower was sent to Mr. James Britten, British Museum (Natur 
History), asking if this could be the same species as that figured < 
Gentiana Pneumonanthe in Nicholson’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Garde: 
ing.” Mr. Britten replies: ‘‘ There is certainly no doubt as 1) 
the plant being G. Pneumonanthe, for which ——- Common is « 
well known habitat. The figure in ‘ Dictionary of Gardening ’ 
is foolish!’ A beautiful white form of this heath gentiay 
is recorded as growing wild not many miles from the 
golf links at Sunningdale, though I have searched for it without 
success. HERBERT COWLEY. 


WISLEY. 
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CENTURY PORCELAIN. 


Hopson. 
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British Museum Collection. 


ROM the time when three Portuguese ships, under the 

bold leadership of Vasco da Gama braved the legendary 

terrors of the Cape and sailed to India in 1497 the 

Portuguese took charge of the sea trade east of Suez 

and held it as a virtual monopoly for upwards of a 
century. Year after year their fleets, in ever-increasing size, 
sailed from Lisbon for the Indies, and soon the trade routes 
were punctuated with Portuguese forts and factories. Ormuz 
in the Persian Gulf and Goa on the West Coast of India were 
their chief centres, but the number of their lesser trading stations 
was legion. ‘They were dotted along East Africa and the coasts 
as far as Ceylon and spread gradually eastward past Sumatra, 
Java and Malacca to China and Japan. A Portuguese Viceroy 
was established in India in 1505, and their big ships of war 
lorded it in the Arabian Sea, permitting the trade of other nations 
on sufferance only and on payment of toll. Sumatra was reached 
by Albuquerque in 1506 and Malacca five years later, whence 
emissaries were sent to Siam and Pegu. 

From the early years of the sixteenth century there was a 
steady flow of Chinese merchandise brought direct in Portuguese 
bottoms to Europe. At first it was collected in India, whither 
it came in Arab and Chinese ships. A glimpse of this traffic 
is given by Duarte Barbosa, who travelled in these parts in 1515. 
Writing of the town of Reynel (or Rander) he tells us : ‘‘ Those 
who dwell here 
have many great 
and fair vessels 
which carry on 
this trade, and 
whosoever would 
have at his dis- 
posal things from 


Malacca and 
China, let him go 
to this place, 


where he will find 
them in greater 
perfection than in 
any other place 
soever. The 
Moors who dwell 
here are wealthy 
and distinguished, 
fair in colour and 


“ao 


of gentle birth. Tk . for rubbing ink 
They go well IT > a and a small well 
attired, their ap Ef ep Be a for water, pro- 
women are beau- Nh hALs tL. Serene Tre tected by a !oose- 
tiful, and they — _ _ fitting cover on 
“9 good houses 2.—COLOUR STAND. CHIA CHING MARK. DIAMETER 43INS. which are the 
well kept and eis Wicca Collection. appropriate words 








furnished. They used, in the front room of their houses, to 
have many shelves all round, the whole room being surrounded 
by them as in a shop,-all filled with fair and rich porcelain of 
new styles.” Mr. Longworth Dames, who supplied me with 
this extract, states that the Portuguese about fifteen years 
afterwards took occasion to sack and destroy this flourishing 
settlement. 

In- 1517 Fernando Perez set sail for China and reached 
Canton and Ningpo. Before obtaining permission to trade it 
was necessary for some of his party to travel overland on an 
embassy to Peking, a mission which was successfully accom- 
plished by Thomas Perez. A few years later, whether by act 
of force or as a concession for services rendered to the Viceroy 
of Canton in his perpetual struggle with the pirates of the delta, 
the Portuguese occupied the peninsula of Macao at the entrance 
to the Canton River. This place they have held through good 
report and ill to the present day. Direct communication was 
now established between China and Europe, and Chinese 
silks and porcelains arrived in increasing volume in the Spanish 
Peninsula. 

The Chinese Emperor in this eventful period was Chéng 'Té, 
whose reign (1506-22) is known in: porcelain history for the 
revival of the fine ‘‘ Mohammedan ” blue colour. Though rare 
enough, specimens of this period are not unknown in modern 
collections. Fig. 1 
is part of a small 
series of Chéng 
Té blue and white 
in the British 
Museum, all 
decorated with 
formal scrolls of a 
similar character 
and medallions 
with Arabic in- 
scriptions showing 
that they were 
destined for the 
use of Moham- 
medans in China 
or elsewhere. ‘The 
piece illustrated is 
an ink apparatus 
containing a slab 
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3-—VASE WITH CHIA CHING MARK. 


H. Oppenheim Collection. 


HEIGHT Q}INS. 


in Arabic : ‘‘ Strive for excellence in penmanship, for it is one 
of the keys of livelihood.” Under the base is the mark of 
the Chéng 'Té period in fine caligraphic characters. Fig. 5 is a 
square scrap-bowl with underglaze blue dragons and a ground 
ot yellow enamel over the glaze; while Fig. 6 illustrates 
another kind of decoration with etched designs of ju’i heads 
and cloud forms filled in with washes of coloured glazes, 
turquoise, yellow and aubergine in a green ground. The history 
of these pieces cannot be traced far, and they are probably 
late arrivals in England. 

tL. Fig. 4 belongs to another category. It is one of those 
rare and precious mounted porcelains which must have spent 
most of their existence in Europe. The silver mount belongs 
to the first half of the sixteenth century. The ware is of fine 
quality, good enough to satisfy even a Chinese collector ; and 
the shape, which is in pure native taste, is known by the Chinese 
“stem cup.” It is pencilled in light greyish blue with 
aquatic plants and fish leaping from rolling waves. Round the 
foot is a symbolic pattern of waves and rocks, which typify 
the sea-girt hills of the ‘Taoist paradise. Inside is a medallion 
with a roughly drawn conch shell, and under the base, which 
is not hollow, is a double ring but no mark. The style of the 
drawing in clear brush strokes without the usual washes of 
colour takes us back to the traditions of the classic reigns in 
the fifteenth century. The fish motive, always a favourite 
one in China, was noted on the Trenchaid bowls and occurs 
on many pieces of Ming and later porcelains. ‘‘ Waterweeds 
and sporting fishes ”’ is one of the many patterns borrowed from 
brocade by the Ming potters, and it actually finds a mention 
in the description of the Imperial porcelains of Chia Ching. 


as a 


4.— EARLY MING GOBLET WITH SILVER MOUNT, 
Leverton Harris Collection. 
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Whether this little cup was made before the reign of Chéng Té 
is a matter on which opinions may well be divided. On 
stylistic grounds it well might be earlier; but in any case it 
will not be later than that period, and as such it must rank 
as a survival of one of our earliest importations. ‘The inventory 
of Margaret of Austria in 1524 included a piece whch probably 
was similar in form, if not in decoration : “ ung beau gobelet de 
porcelayne blanche, 4 couvercle, painct 4 l’entour de personnaiges 
d’hommes et femmes.” 

The next reign, that of Chia Ching, lasted for forty-four 
years, extending into “the spacious times of great Elizabeth.” 
This was also a period with a reputation for its porcelain, and 
we are fortunate in possessing a fair number of specimens 
from which to estimate it. The bulk of them are blue and 
white, but there are pieces with blue and colour (Fig. 3), coloured 
glazes and coloured enamels, besides occasional monochromes 
of yellow, aubergine, blue and green. Probably the most 
outstanding feature of the painted Chia Ching wares is the 
underglaze blue, which is of a peculiarly dark tone, comparable 
to violet ink. This is a variety of the Mohammedan blue 
which was still in use, and it will be found on the better quality 
wares. The more ordinary blue and whites of the period had, 
of course, to be content with the cheaper native blue, which is 
paler and greyer in tone. There is a splendid fish bowl with 
big, bold dragons in the Chia Ching blue in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum ; and a smaller but not less characteristic piece 
in the British Museum is illustrated in Fig. 2. It resembles a 
cruet, but is probably an artist’s colour vessel, and it is of clean 
white porcelain of the finest grain, beautifully painted with 
scenes from the life of Confucius in rich dark Mohammedan 
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7 AND 8.—SHALLOW BOWL (DIAMETER 43INs.), AND BOWL WITH ELIZABETHAN MOUNT. 
British Museum Collection. 


ilue. On the top are’ Buddhist lions sporting with balls of possession, for the label states that it was given by James II to 
brocade. The drawing throughout is the work of an artist | Mr. H.Green, Groom of the Stairs. 

nd has the true Ming cachet of freshness 
and individuality. The same blue appears 
in Fig. 3, where it is supplemented by 
enamel colours on the glaze, green, iron 
red and the peculiar muddy yellow of the 
period. The design on this fine jar is the 
familiar ‘‘ Sporting Fishes and Waterweeds,” 
but the weeds have blossomed out into a 
beautiful band of lotus-flowers below, and 
there is a formal border of ju’i clouds at 
the base. 

There can be little doubt that Figs. 7 
and 8 reveal another variety of Chia Ching 
porcelain. One is a small bowl with rounded 
sides and slightly convex centre, coated on 
the outside with pale emerald green enamel 
over which is a gilt lotus scroll with four large 
blooms. The other is a shallow bowl with 
a band of similar green and gold decoration 
inside and a medallion with a stork in clouds 
painted in dark underglaze blue; outside are 
two peach branches and birds in the same 
blue. Both bowls have the same mark 
underneath, representing a cash, or Chinese 
coin, with square hole between the four 
characters “‘ chang ming fu kuei” (long 
life, riches and honours). The first has a 
German silver gilt mount of sixteenth cen- 
tury date, and the second would be assigned 
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to the Chia Ching period on the strength es ae 
of its characteristic blue. Alongside these SWOT in ees a 
in the British Museum are several bowls LS 


of similar form with the same gilt pattern 
on a ground of overglaze iron red. 

A stamped leather case which is certainly 
not later in date than the sixteenth century 
accompanies one of these red bowls in the 
British Museum ; and this, together with the 
early European mounts which are found on 
a few specimens, goes to prove that this 
type of porcelain found its way to Europe at 
an early date and may still be looked for 
among our old family china. This statement ~~ 
is happily supported by Fig. 9, a bowl with . Ne? —— 
coral red glaze outside and traces of the Mtn TR he ee pt om: i 
usual gilt floral scroll, now almost obliterated. x 
Inside is a chrysanthemum medallion and 
trellis border in blue. It was mounted in 
silver about the year 1575 as a standing 9.—RED BOWL WITH ELIZABETHAN MOUNTS, HEIGHT 741NS 
cup with cover, and it was once a Royal Swaythling heirlooms, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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N those days speculators in building walked the earth. 
They no longer do so. ‘The genus is extinct—killed by 
post-war conditions. “In those days”? many big houses 
were built first and a purchaser found for them afterwards. 

It was under such conditions that there came into being 
the two large houses at Roehampton which were designed 
with such rare skill by the late Mr. Frank Chesterton. One 
of them, Roehampton Court, was illustrated and described 
in Country Lire for August 28th ; the other, St. Serf’s House, 
is shown by the series of photographs now reproduced. 

From Barnes Common to the Roehampton Gate of Rich- 
mond Park a roadway called Priory Lane extends. Almost 
at the end of it another road, Clarence Lane, turns off to the 
left, and it is on a site of six acres at this point that St. Serf’s 
House was built in the years immediately preceding the war. 
As originally designed, it consisted of an H-shaped main block 
with a short service wing, but when it was acquired in 1913 
by Millicent Duchess of Sutherland (now Lady Millicent 
Hawes) some extensive additions were made, including a new 
vestibule between the wings on the entrance side of the house, 
a new two-storey block on the west side containing a ballroom 
on the ground floor and the Duchess’s bedroom above, and an 
extension of the service quarters. It is not an easy task for an 
architect to make additions of this nature and still to preserve 
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ST. SERF’S HOUSE 
ROEHAMPTON, 


A RESIDENCE OF 


THE LADY MILLICENT HAWES. 


the balance of his design externally. But in this case it was 
successfully accomplished, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
new vestibule. This was a one-storey addition, intended to 
give a better form of entry and a more convenient communica- 
tion between the reception rooms ; and, as such, it was a decided 
improvement. Its effect on the exterior, however, was to block 
the composition and to produce an appearance of crowding (as. 
will be realised from a glance at the illustration below). But 
the new west block—seen in Fig. 4—Wwas made to fit very happily 
into the general composition. 

As an example of modern brick building on the lines that 
became traditional in the eighteenth century, the house does 
credit alike to its architect and builders. It is a thoroughly 
sound piece of work, with no nonsense about it, and in the few 
years that have intervened since its completion, the exterior 
has acquired a most. pleasant weathered appearance. 

When studying a fine Georgian house it is well to remember 
that good materials were the essence of its construction. There 
was plenty of plain brick wall face, but these surfaces were 
not unattractive, such as are so often. produced by the 
hard mechanical means of to-day, but showed a texture and 
variety that only can be got with hand-made bricks. We have 
never excelled the old ways of building, and not often have we 
equalled them, though an enlightened appreciation. of the: 
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handicrafts associated with 
building has, in the hands of 
certain architects, produced 
some most delightful results. 
Frank Chesterton was one of 
those who fully appreciated 
the worth of his architectural 
heritage, and his study of the 
means by which it was created 
was thorough enough to allow 
him to accept his model and 
to use it without misapplying 
it. Few architects who design 
houses in the Georgian manner 
do this. The temptation to 
do something that shows how 
clever they are is too strong 
for them, and it is just this 
zeal for individualism that mars 
what might have been a good 
building. It was repetition 
that produced tradition in archi- 
tecture, from the days when 
the village carpenter made again 
very much the same sort of 
door or window that his father 
had taught him to make; and 
it was this repetition that 
gave such a_ uniformly good 
character to Georgian houses, 
so that one built in Twicken- 
ham in the middle of the 
eighteenth century was very 
much like another built at 
Birmingham or Oxford at the 
same time. The difficulty 
to-day is that we cannot agree 
on a definite style for all, 
though with the spread of 
university education in archi- 
tecture on co-ordinated lines 
throughout the country there 
is better hope of this being 
done than has ever existed 
since the thread of tradition 
was dropped a hundred years 
ago. 

Frank Chesterton, at any 
rate, worked consistently in a 
definite style, and all the build- 
ings he designed bear the sare 
general character, though each 
necessarily found a_ varying 
expression suited to the differing 
circumstances and require- 
ments. Thus, St. Serf’s House 
carries on the spirit of the 
Georgian which is displayed 
in its neighbour, Roehampton 
Court. Its wall face is crowned 
by a very well proportioned 
wood cornice, which is carried 
through at the same level on 
the main block and on the 
new additions, and particularly 
noticeable is the care which 
has been taken in getting a 
right proportion for the win- 
dows. The same unit for the 
panes has been used for ground 
and first floors, though to suit 
the greater height of the ground 
floor the windows are six 
panes high as against four 
above. The garden front is 
especially satisfactory in this 
respect, and effective relief is 
obtained by breaking forward 
in two planes the centre of this 
front, and by the use of good 
red bricks for dressings and 
quoins in contrast with the 
purple stocks of the walling. 
Facing almost due south and 
getting the full value of the 
light, the red bricks on the 
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garden front are in themselves a delight to the eye, and their 
appearance here recalls the glowing red bricks which Wren 
used so successfully on the south front of Hampton Court. 
The entrance to the house from Clarence Lane is by a 
short avenue lined with little chestnut trees. The forecourt is 
bordered by a brick wall that sweeps around and screens off 
the service quarters. The front entrance is framed in by a 
white-painted door-case and is covered by a segmental hood 
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supported on carved console brackets. A note of piquancy is 
given by the wall lights on either side, in the form of helmet- 
crowned lanterns. 

The vestibule is quite plainly treated, and in it at once 
we get an indication of the appointments of the house, which 
is rich with old pictures and fine pieces of furniture. The entrance 
door has two windows on each side hung with red brocade, 
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and against the wall facing them are set some marble-topped 


tables bearing pieces of Chinese porcelain. Here also are a 
fine Old English grandfather clock in mahogany and an old 
French barometer, both still telling time and weather cor- 
rectly, despite their long years of service ; the barometer being 
interesting, too, for the old French spelling on its dial—** Beau- 
toms,” “‘ Beaufixe ” and “‘ G. de Pluie.”’” At one end of the 
vestibule is an opening to the staircase hall, this opening being 
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flanked by a pair of plain oak pillars—solid-looking to the eye 
and satisfactory as such, but in reality wood casings to steel 
stanchions within. In this connection we may note that if a 
house is designed in an old manner there must be consistency 
‘in appearance. Stanchions may be a convenient means of 
support afforded by modern mechanical development, but 
(pace the purist) one could never countenance them in such a 
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place as this entrance hall, 
however much their starkness 
were tricked out with gilded 
rivet heads and lines of colour 
on the webs. So the useful 
skeleton is well encased by 
the seemly looking oak. 

The staircase is at the end 
of the hall, and rises in three 
straight flights. It also is of 
oak, its sturdy handrail sup- 
ported by shapely balusters, 
and its underside panelled. 
The oak work here, as through- 
out the house, has been left 
untouched save for very slight 
polishing with wax. It thus 
acquires a very pleasant colour 
and surface, and its treatment 
serves to remind us again of 
the very common but wrong 
practice of oiling oak; this 
latter treatment, adopted with 
the idea of “ bringing out the 
grain,” serving but to clog the 
pores and to give the wood a 
raw yellow tone. 

The staircase rises to the 
first floor irrespective of its 
relation to the windows. There 
is good reason for this, though 
one can hardly say that the 
effect is altogether satisfactory. 
But, if the fenestration is to be 
kept balanced and orderly from 
the exterior, there seems no 
other alternative to the arrange- 
ment adopted. Either the 
windows must look right from 
the inside and wrong from 
the outside, or vice versa ; and, 
as a choice of two. evils, 
the lesser is the one that 
has been commonly adopted 
in Georgian houses. 

The morning-room opens 
off one side of the staircase 
hall, projecting squarely forward 
on the garden front and 
overlooking the terrace, to which 
access is given by a_ side 
doorway. ‘The wall surface 
has wood mouldings and panels 
applied, the whole painted a 
soft grey tone. A low dado 
runs around, being enriched, 
like the skirting, with ribbon 
and flower ornament; this 
enrichment being picked out 
in a tone slightly lighter than 
that of the general_wall surface. 
The room has an_ all-over 
carpet of a grey blue colour, 
and its window openings are 
framed in with rose brocade 
hangings and a straight valance, 
with cream casement curtains 
next the sashes. Under the 
two windows on the terrace 
side are radiators enclosed by 
wood grilles, this treatment 
being adopted in all the 
rooms. The  chimneypiece 
(Fig. 11) is the focus of interest. 
It has a hob-grate with a 
Bacchanalian panel at the back, 
the motif being carried on in 
the hanging bunches of grapes 
that embellish the ribbed pro- 
jections of the grate on either 
side. The artificial lighting of 
this room is by floor standards 
and table lights only, but in 
many of the other rooms gilt 
wood electroliers, hanging by 
a cord and tassel from the 
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centre of the ceiling, are used. On the opposite side of the 
staircase hall comes the dining-room. It is a large room, 
almost square in shape. ‘The walls, panelled out in plaster, 
are putty-colourcd, this tone being extremely restful to the 
eye and making an admirable background for the five splendid 
Panninis that hang in this room and are its sole decoration 
in the way of pictures. An acanthus leaf cornice around the 
wall shows again the right use of ornament. ‘The fireplace is 
surrounded by a green marble bolection moulding, and above 
the shelf is an old “ landscape ” mirror. 

A door opens out of the dining-room into a small hall, 
which comes at the west end of the vestibule, and from this 
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hall the drawing-room is entered. ‘This room breaks forward 
on the garden front similarly to the morning-room, and thus 
balances the composition. ‘The decorative treatment, like that 
adopted generally throughout the house, follows closely the 
manner which is exhibited in panelled rooms of the Georgian 
period, though the panelling here is simulated by applied 
plaster mouldings and enrichments. A modern touch is given 
by the floor treatment, which has a painted apple-green surround 
to a plain grey carpet, on which the beautiful pattern and fine 
colour of a Persian rug are displayed to best advantage. ‘The 
fireplace opening is framed in by a rose-grey bolection moulding 
and has a keystone in white marble bearing the Sutherland crest. 
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The small hall at the end 
of the vestibule forms a cere- 
monial approach to the ballroom, 
which occupies the whole of the 
lower portion of the west block. 
The floor is several feet below 
the level of the ground on the 
entrance side of the house, and 
this has necessitated the intro- 
duction of a short flight of oak 
steps. These lead down into an 
octagonal ante, lighted by a tall 
window eight panes high. A 
china cupboard with glazed doors 
is set into four of the taces of 
the ante, the entrance to the 
ballroom being marked by a 
segmental head supported on 
scroll brackets, with a band of 
Greek fret ornament running 
across. The ballroom _ itself, 
floored in narrow lengths of oak, 
exhibits a refined treatment, with 
plain white walls*crowned by a 
rich modillion cornice. This 
cornice stands out clear at the 
angle of the ceiling, and a cove 
sweeps up behind, giving shadow 
relief to the top of the cornice. 
The room has a white marble 
mantelpiece flanked by fluted 
Ionic pillars standing on shallow 
black marble bases, the marble 
being carried round the walls as 
a plinth. Over the mantelpiece 
hangs a portrait of the Earl of 
St. Albans by Old Stone, after 
Vandyck, but more arresting is 
the large Sargeant portrait of the 
Duchess; this hangs on the 
west wall, occupying the space 
from floor to ceiling. It is a 
fine piece of modern portraiture, 
and in point of colour alone has 
a rich decorative effect. On the 
opposite wall is a ‘ Rape of the 
Sabines ” by Nicolo del Abate. 

Over the ballroom comes 
the Duchess’s bedroom, this being 
the principal room on the first 
floor. A photograph of it is repro- 
duced on the preceding page. The 
roomis panelled out in cedar, allur- 
ing by its fragrant perfume and 
restful tone. A focus of interest 
is the bed, an old Italian piece, 
covered with a claret-coloured 
silk worked up into shapes and 
ornament. ‘The other bedrooms, 
numbering altogether about a 
dozen, are quite simply treated, 
and call for no more than passing 
mention, but in surveying the 
arrangement ot the first floor one 
cannot omit reference to the very 
large landing at the head of the 
staircase. This is quite a room in 
itself, and makes a most pleasant 
approach to the principal bed- 
rooms. 

On the service side of the 
house no more need be said than 
that it is very well appointed, 
alike for convenience in working 
and for the comfort of those who 
occupy it. 

Finally, something must be 
said about the gardens, in the 
lay-out of which the owner her- 
self took so large a part. Much 
has already been done in the 
development of the gardens, but 
the original scheme is far from 
completion, the advent of the 
war having put a stop to the 
work that was in hand. Even 
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so, there is an abundance of enjoyment, whether it be in the 
way of quiet promenading on the stone-paved terrace, along 
the pebble-bordered walss that run the whole length of the 
gardens, or under the pergola—a wonder of red leaves at this 
time of the year; or whether it be in the way of active pleasure, 
served by two hard tennis courts in a good setting. Originally 
the ground below the terrace was an orchard. ‘This has been 
adapted to suit the garden to such a house as St. Serf’s, but it 
still preserves much of its orchard-like character, constituting 
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a veritable pleasaunce with its turf studded by old fruit 
trees. At one end is a large garden house, where the architect 
has displayed some little fancy by the use of elm boarding, 
left rough and untrimmed, its wavy lines harmonising well 
with the pantile roof. From this point of vantage one sees 
the house in a leafy setting, and can appreciate to the full the 
pleasurable character of this country home on the fringe of 
London. ‘The house is now in the occupation of Mr. Serge 
De Bolotoff. R. Ranpat PHILLIPS. 





THE TWINS 


Francis and Riversdale Grenfell, by John Buchan. (Nelson.) 
OHN BUCHAN has written this history of the two 
Grenfells in a manner that could not be bettered. There 
are sympathy and understanding on every page. ‘The 
author, too, was the familiar friend of the two young men 
and enjoyed their full confidence. He had, therefore, 

everything in his favour and has made the very most of the 

situation. It was a story well worth writing. Francis and 

Riversdale Grenfell belonged to a type of young Englishman 

which has always, fortunately, been with us—simple, ingenuous, 

fond of sport in days of peace and turning to war at the country’s 
need as though it were their natural profession. ‘They came 
of good blood, too. The author does not vouch for the tradition 
that connects them with the great Sir Richard Grenfell, but 
a good enough pedigree for anybody is that which comes out 
of Cornwall. The Twins made a family that already counted 
eleven into thirteen, and one has only to read the brief epitome 
of their history, as given by Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell in 
his preface, to realise what these children were like. No fewer 
than five of them died in the service of their country. One 
was killed in the Matabele rising ; another fell in the charge 
of the 21st Lancers at Omdurman ; a third died of illness caused 
by service in India; Francis and Riversdale in the Great War. 

All the surviving brothers served in the war, one as a brigadier- 

general and three as lieutenant-colonels. ‘This brief paragraph 

is enough to show any reader of imagination into what sort of 
family the little boys entered when they were born at Hatchlands, 

Guildford, on September 4th, 1880. As the youngest members 

of this large family they were the pets of their sisters, and the 

older boys vied with one another in “ entering ” them to sport. 

In very early days they acquired two dogs called the Gingers, 

and they gave much more time to their games than anything 

else. At the age of four they played a kind of polo, mounted 
on walking-sticks, and very quickly they learned to ride Kitty, 

an aged pony belonging to all the children in common. In 1887 

the family moved to Wilton Park, near Beaconsfield, and there 

the Twins had full scope for their growing love of sport. They 
had a park in which they could race their ponies and hunted 
rabbits with the Gingers. ‘They made an ally of the cleverest 
of the village poachers, who became so much attached to them 
that they had to make him an under-keeper. ‘They had a cricket 
ground where they were bowled to by the sons and grandsons 
of the boys who had bowled to their father. Even in early 
life they were quick in their decisions and always ready to take 
responsibility. Once when they had arranged a boys’ match 
their mother asked them what they wanted for tea afterwards. 

“* Don’t trouble, mother,” was the answer, ‘“‘ we have ordered 

two hundred buns.” At the age of seven they went to Mr. 

Edgar’s school at East Sheen, where their seven brothers had 

been before them. There they bent their energies to learning 

every sort of game and betrayed no ambition to excel in their 

lessons. It was the same at Eton, where they went in 1894. 

Their grandfather, father and six brothers and many cousins 

had been to the same school. It was in games, not in study, 

that they gained distinction. In 1898 Francis was Master 
of the Beagles, and Rivy whip. The pack was most indifferently 
housed, and they were responsible for getting up a subscription 
and erecting the kennels which are now in use. They were 
very like one another and used this similarity for various uncon- 
stitutional purposes with skill. For instance, one would answer 
for both, so that the other could get off to hunt. The way 
they gave orders is illustrated by the story of what they did 
in an exeat when they settled to go to Melton. Hired horses 
were to have met them and a hansom was ordered to be at the 
door at six a.m. The cab never appeared and they missed the 
train. After getting half way to the meet in a slow train they 
took a special and had a first-class day. They told Frankie 

Rhodes the trouble as they were coming back in the evening 

and he insisted on paying for the special. Sir Walter Durnford 

writes a very good note on the boys at Eton, in which he says 
that “they never lost the simplicity which was one of their 


most engaging characteristics.” "The summer of 1899 was their 
last half at Eton. heir father had died in 1896 and they lost 
their mother in 1898. Lord Grenfell was their guardian and 
they could not have had a kinder or more suitable one. He 
wrote to them in September, 1898, a letter from Cairo which 
is a fine mixture of affection and kindly advice. 

‘** Read your Bibles, and shoot well ahead of the cock pheasants ; 
and if you are ever in any difficulty that your brothers can’t help you 
in, come to your very affectionate 

“UNCLE FRANCIS.” 

After Eton they separated. Francis was bent on entering 
the Army, but he caught typhoid that autumn in Inverness 
and it took him a year to get rid of the effects. Rivy went into 
the City, a place whose atmosphere and pursuits were anti- 
pathetic to him. Francis sailed with the 6oth from Cork for 
the South African War in the autumn of 1go1. In his farewell 
letter to Rivy he said: 
the final time I will write you about my affairs before we meet again, 
you a wealthy City man, and I a poor subaltern with 2 V.C. 

The two, who had been closer friends than most brothers, 
did not lose touch with one another when they had to part. 
They agreed to keep each other’s letters, and out of these 
documents their biographer has woven a story most skilfully. 
We see Rivy diversifying his City life with occasional runs with 
the Quorn and the Belvoir and the Windsor drag, dances, 
week-ends at Cliveden, Ascot and Westonbirt ; while Francis 
gives some lively pictures of manners and customs of the battle- 
field, such as a sketch of ‘‘ Old H,’’ who 
has got an Artent he bought at home with every sort of thing inside. 
— On trek his bridles, buckles, boots, breeches, etc., look as 
if he was at Melton hunting, they are so clean. 

Sir Hereward Wake, who was with Francis after the peace 
was signed, writes a brief account of the first polo tournament in 
which Francis played. It was at Harrismith. ‘There were 
thirteen teams in and the 6oth won. At this time Francis made 
up his mind to try and get into a cavalry regiment where he 
could get plenty of polo, whereupon his brother wrote to him 
that ‘the sooner he chucked polo and looked at the serious 
side of life the better,” and adds sententiously,‘‘ England would 
have finished the war sooner if we had had more Kitcheners 
and tewer polo pros.” But that was only a passing mood. He 
himself was always writing accounts of his games at Ranelagh 
and ‘Roehampton, and when he went to Paris at Christmas, 
intent on education, the course included dinners at the Embassy, 
Les Folies Dramatiques, Maxim’s and the Café de Paris. We 
do not wonder that he admired Lord Ribblesdale, who for 
‘five minutes talks about Shakespeare, and for ten minutes 
about fox-hunting.” 

Francis came home, and after a few months together Rivy 
went to America to learn business and his brother to India 
soldiering. He was still in the Infantry, but bis heart was more 
and more with the Cavalry and that particular part of the Cavalry 
represented by the gth Lancers. 

I dined with the oth last week. By Jove, Mate, a cavalry regiment 
is different. . . . ten old Etonians nicest chaps on 
earth . . . Colonel won the National a fizzer. 

We cannot follow all these sporting adventures, and that 
is the less to be regretted because the reader is sure to do so. 
Perhaps the best proof in the book of the adaptability of the 
brothers for any sort of sport is to be found in the account 
of the manner in which Rivy won the Kadir Cup, “ the Derby 
of the sport of pig-sticking,” exactly twenty-three days after 
his introduction to Kadir. 

The polo history of the two brothers would have made 
their biography most interesting at any time, but the fate that 
awaited them throws a sadness over the glamour. We must 
content ourselves with a singular extract from a aiary kept by 
Rivy of a visit to Hatfield : 

I made great pals with Mrs. Asquith. I do not know if you know 


her, but she is an absolute clinker. She dressed up as a Spanish dancer, 
and did a pas seul before us all. What will people say in about twenty 
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years when they hear this! The leading lady of the Government 
dancing a pas seul while the Chancellor of the Exchequer looked on! 
Hugh Cecil said he thought he had dislocated the inner organs of his 
body from laughter. 

To turn from these gay and splendid young lives to the 
storm and stress of the war is to exchange laughter for something 
very aifferent. John Buchan very properly condenses their 
history after 1914 into a few pages. It long has been public 
preperty, and with good judgment has selected those parts 
which particularly affect his two heroes. Rivy met his death 
in September, 1914. It occurred when the gth again formed 
the advance guard and marched north by Vendressi and Troyon. 
They had been given an objective a mile behind the German 
trenches and ran into a German picket. Rivy, with a section, 
dashed towards a position near a haystack and engaged the 
German picket and enabled the regiment to regain its direction. 

_ _He seems to have been in wild spirits, and to have encouraged 
his little band with jokes, and with that peculiarly cheery hallo of which 
he had the secret. But, in his anxiety to see the effects of the shots, 
he exposed himself, and a German bullet cut his revolver in two and 
passed through the roof of his mouth. He died instantaneously. 
His last words which his men remember were his shout, “‘ Steady your 
firing, boys. We have got them beaten.” 
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Francis fell in a gas attack at the second battle of Ypres. 


When the attack opened and the infantry on the left fell back, 
he was busy converting a communication trench into a fire trench, 
and shouting out in his old cheery way, ‘‘ Who’s afraid of a few dashed 
Huns?” He stood on rising ground behind the trench when he was 
shot through the back. He managed to send a message to his squadron, 
the true testament of the regimental officer: ‘* Tell them I died happy, 
loving them all.” 


Such is the tale of two Englishmen than whom history 
does not record any who were more gallant in battle and lovely 
in their lives. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 

A Captive at Carlsruhe, by Joseph Lee. (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 

The Good Englishwoman, by Orlo Williams. (Grant Richards, 7s. 6d.) 

The Life of Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, by her sister, Mrs. Sanchez. 
(Chatto and Windus, 12s. net.) 

Personal Aspects of Jane Austen by Mary A. Austen-Leigh. 
Murray. gs. net.) 

The Harrow Life of Henry Montagu Butler, by Edward Graham. 
(Longmans, 21s. net.) 

Stray-Awavs, by E. GE. Somerville and Martin Ross. (Longmans.) 

The Book of Fairy Poetry, by Dora Owen. (Longmans, 21s.) 

Habits and Characters of British Wild Animals. by H. Mortimer Batten. 
(Chambers, 21s.) 


(John 


ST. JOHN HOPE’S LAST WORK 


THE MONOGRAPH 
HEN, alittle more than a year ago, it was my sad privilege 
to write in these pages a last farewell to Sir William 
St. John Hope, I said that “‘hislast work,a noble monograph 
on Cowdray, received his finishing touches just before he 
died, and will soon be published by Country LIFE.” 
Present difficulties in producing fine books in a fine way 

have caused delays, but at length Cowdray and Easebourne Priory has 

come from the press, uniform in every particular with Hope’s “‘ Windsor 

Castle” save that it has a text of 144 pages instead of 640. The fact 

that the volume deals with one great house, an early castle which was its 

precursor, and the nuns’ priory of the Nativity of the Blessed Mary the 

Virgin of Easebourne, and a careful genealogical study of their various 

owners, not only makes the book a model for all such work but reveals 

at large the magnificent method of its author in recording medizval 
people and things. 

I wrote last year of St. John Hope’s imaginative instinct, 
and it was perhaps the most valuable quality of the many that 
made him one of the greatest of English antiquaries. But he never 
made his imagination do duty for minute and painstaking research, 
nor did he ever say that a thing was so because he thought it ought to 
be so. His imagination, working in the light of a monumental know- 
ledge, led him to look for the thing of which others would never have 
dreamt, and digging, he found it wasso. ‘There isa school of archxology, 
flourishing especially in France, which builds on very slight evidence 
reconstructions fascinating and beautiful, indeed, but resting on an 
indifferent basis of fact. Disturb some of the evidence by a new 
discovery, however slight, and the reconstruction is of little more 
value than the baseless fabric of a dream. ‘The best English antiquaries 
have avoided that attractive snare—Sir Arthur Evans’ work in Crete 
is another notable example of the rigid intent to build only on the 
ascertained—and the future student of English buildings will owe an 
infinite debt to St. John Hope for such work as Cozwdray and Easebourne 
Priory. 

Sir Aston Webb’s sympathetic preface proves me _ technically 
wrong when I wrote last year that Hope had given the finishing touches 
to the book. The preface remained unwritten, but it was in some sort 
a fortunate accident, for it has enabled the President of the Royal 
Academy, who has been President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, to pay a graceful and sincere tribute. He refers justly to 
those of Hope’s qualities which I have mentioned, and emphasises 
his power to crystallise the results of weighing complicated and contra- 
dictory evidence in simple and lucid language, work all done with an 
inextinguishable enthusiasm. Sir Aston regards this history as an 
abiding memorial of Hope’s skill in investigation and research, and 
his evidence has the special value that he was associated as architect 
with Hope in carrying out the valuable works of repair and protection 
which Lord Cowdray undertook on Hope’s advice, works which will 
preserve the superb ruins of a unique house for many generations. 
Archzxology is in debt to Lord Cowdray for making possible not only 
the work of protection but also Hope’s noble record of the work itself. 
It would be impossible within any reasonable compass to sét out the 
contents of the volume, but a word must be said of the illustrations. 
For frontispiece there is a perfect reproduction of the Holbein portrait, 
once at Cowdray and now ‘in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, 
of the great Sir William Fitzwilliam, K.G., Earl of Southampton, 
High Admiral of England and later Lord Privy Seal to Henry VIII. 
He bought Cowdray in 1528 from Sir David Owen, who began the 
existing building and continued to live there until his death in 1535. 
After Fitzwilliam died in turn in 1542, the estate passed to his half- 
brother, Sir Anthony Browne, a notable servant of Henry VIII, to 
whom fell the duty of informing the King of his approaching end— 
a scene of which a great writer might make an enchanting imaginary 
conversation. Sir Anthony’s son became Viscount Montague and was 
succeeded by his grandson, whose claim to fame is the notable Book of 
Orders and Rules “ for the better direction and governmente of my 
household and family, together with the severall dutyes and charges 
apperteyninge to myne officers and other servantts.”’ It is printed in 
full in the Cowdray book and gives a perfect picture of the elaborate 
life of a great Elizabethan nobleman, living in a state almost royal. 


ON COWDRAY AND 


EASEBOURNE PRIORY. 


I pass over other Montagues to the tragic figure of George Samuel, 
the eighth viscount, a young man who, shooting the falls of the Rhine 
at Laufenburg with a friend in 1793, was drowned, a few months before 
Cowdray, together with nearly all its contents, fell to the flames on 
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September 24th of that year. Fortunately the then Director of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Richard Gough, set down a full account of the 
destruction within a few weeks of its taking place, with views of the 
building in its perfect state. A catalogue of the pictures printed in 1777 
enabled Gough to give a good account of the lost and the saved. The 
record of the paintings is not the least valuable feature of Hope’s 
painstaking chronicle. Since then Cowdray has been a shell, but 
we must be very grateful to Lord Cowdray for removing the devastating 
ivy and bushes which threatened in due time to complete its ruin, and 
for the wise repair which has made the walls safe. Of the photographic 
illustrations it is enough to say that they could not be better chosen 
and done. Of the plans I must say more. Hope invented a method 
of making historical plans with the various dates distinguished by 


different colours which reached its fullest development in the Windsor 


plans, but is represented admirably by the Cowdray plan. ‘They are 
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perhaps the most concentrated evidence alike of amazing judgment 
of a building’s history and of an inspired neatness and cogency in 
setting down clearly the facts he had garnered. The fair county of 
Sussex boasts many noble houses, but none in its kind to compare 
with Cowdray even in its wounded state, and the history of the house 
and of the families that owned it is not only the finest work of the kind 
ever done (‘‘ Windsor Castle’ only excepted) but a fitting memorial 
to a great antiquary. It is a trite thing to say of a man that his death 
leaves a gap which cannot be filled, and one suspects it often to be a 
phrase of affectionate regret rather than a weighed opinion. None 
can say that it is not true and will remain poignantly true until the 
generation of the friends of Sir William St. John Hope have also gone 
and a new generation arises for whom he will have taken his place as 
one of the great masters of English Archeology. Once more I address 
to his memory the salutation: Ave atque Vale. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 
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COWDRAY: INTERIOR OF THE HALL, FROM A COLOURED DRAWING MADE BY GRIMM IN 1782. 
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THE DEERHOUND OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


By 





T. Fall. 


PUPPIES. 


OME dogs are just dogs and nothing else, without any air of 
distinction, and with apparently little to commend them 
A few breeds, however, by 

their shape and bearing and the refinement of their 

external characters, clearly are entitled to a place in 
the canine peerage. By no stretch of the imagination can we 
One of the most persistent 
types that has come down to us through countless ages is that 
of the greyhound. It may be seen on Egyptian monuments 


above others of their kind, 


picture them becoming vulgarised. 


dating back to the days of the Pharaohs ; 


the Greeks further 


symbolised it in their monuments to Diana Venatrix; by their 


various enactments the earliest 
kings in England showed how 
highly the swift-footed dogs 
were prized. The explanation 
of the prevalence of the grey- 
hound type is probably simple. 
rhe primitive men who had 
the sense to tame wolf cubs 
and jackals until they became 
domesticated, surely did so be- 
cause the animals were useful 
to them, either as guards of 
the home or providers of meat 
for the family, and in the 
course of time, possibly ex- 
tending over many centuries, 
the race became divided into 
the heavier kinds, suitable for 
the former purpose and the 
lighter, swifter dogs better 
adapted to killing wild crea- 
tures. With the advance of 
civilisation further specialisa- 
tion occurred until varieties of 
small pets were produced, such 
as were also found in ancient 
Egypt. 

1 cannot say whether pre- 
cedence should be assigned to 
the speedy types of hounds or 
those which hunt by scent. 
Both, we know, are of con- 
siderable antiquity, but I should 
be inclined to think the former 
were the older, and the sup- 
position that the race originated 
in Egypt has an air of plausi- 
bility to commend it, The 
variegated jackal of Somaliland 
and Abyssinia may have been 
the wild animal from which it 
sprang. At any rate, this 
jackal, although not very big, 
has great length of leg and 
a slender body, more nearly 
approaching to the build of 
the greyhound than any of the 
species of wolves which are 
usually classed among the 
ancestors of the dog. 

The wide distribution of 
the family is a matter of in- 
terest. In India we have the 
savage, almost hairless Rampur 
hound, as well as the scarcer 
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Mahratta hound, used by chieftains in hunting leopard and pig. 
Persia and Afghanistan can show varieties which have much in 
common, and are both descended, in all probability, from the 
gazelle hound of Arabia. 
borzoi, notable for his size and the beauty of his coat. 

The shaggy covering of the deerhound, with its subdued and 
homely colours, harmonises very well with the climate and 
physical characteristics of the land after which he is named, 1 
would not have him otherwise, for to my mind he has the grace 
and beauty which should not be altered. I have no idea how 
he reached Scotland, but he may very well be an offshoot of the 
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In Russia we find the handsome 


rough greyhounds with which 
Anglo-Saxon kings and nobles 
hunted the wild boar, the wolf 
or the hart. Scott frequently 
speaks of him as the Highland 
greyhound, and Scottish social 
history takes due accountiof his 
presence in the land many cen- 
turies ago. At one time the 
possession of deerhounds de- 
noted nobility, and for grave 
offences it was not uncommon 
to levy the fines in these dcgs. 
A murderer once expiated his 
crime by handing over ten 
deerhounds, among other 
things. How Help and Hold 
won goodly lands tor the House 
of St. Clair has been told in 
popular form by Whyte Mel- 
ville. The story runs_ that 
King Robert Bruce challenged 
his nobles to produce hounds 
that could pull down a “ white 
faunch deer ”’ which had evaded 
his own. Sir William St, Clair 
staked his head against the 
Forest of Pentland Moor that 
his brace would accomplish the 
feat betore the deer crossed the 
March burn. They killed her 
in the brook. 


And the hounds stcod grim and the 
deer lay stark 
At the feet of bold St. Clair. 


Remembering how the 
Kings of Scotland and lesser 
chieftains were in the habit of 
summoning their subjects to 
assemble with their hounds for 
mighty hunts, one reaches the 
conclusion that Ossian was not 
exceeding the bounds of poetic 
licence when he wrote: “A 
thousand dogs fly off at once, 
grey-bounding through the 
heath.’’ After the rising of ’45, 
which made the Continent a 
healthier place than Scotland 
for many noble families, the 
deerhounds seem to have been 
scattered about in the homes 
of the commoner people. Dr. 
Johnson saw in the Isle of Skye 
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JESSICA. MONICA OF RURITANIA. 


CH. IRMA OF RURITANIA. CH. NOEL OF RURITANIA. 


irma, Noel and The Laird, all from the same kennel, are the only living champions. 


MISS DOXFORD, WITH A TEAM OF PRIZE-WINNERS. Copyright. 
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a race of brindled greyhounds larger and stronger than 
those with which we course hares. . . . The deer are 
not driven with horns and hounds. A sportsman with a gun 
in his hand watches the animal, and when he has wounded 
him, traces him by the blood.” It was the improvement in 
the gun which caused the deerhound to pass from the 
ranks of sportsmen, although in our own times a few have 
still been used in stalking. In some cases their functions 
have been usurped by the collie, which, working more slowly 
on the track of a wounded animal, is not so likely to disturb 
other deer. 

Hitherto I have read nothing to show that deerhounds were 
used, at any time in England, beyond the surmise of one authority 
with reference to a historic hunt attended by Queen Elizabeth. 
There is no doubt that deer were coursed by greyhounds. 
Turbervile makes this perfectly clear, but unfortunately he 
fails to say whether the hounds were the ordinary smooth- 
coated or rough. The deer, the hare and the fox were coursed, 
and of the three Turbervile considered that the hare afforded the 
best sport. ‘‘ Surely he that hath a good Hare-greyhounde, shall 
do very evill to course a Deare with him, for it will both bruse 
him and make him lyther: and the course at the Hare is much 
ve nobler pastime.’’ The inference, then, is that the same breed 
was employed. The old writer, in approving coursing the hare 
as a sport suitable for gentlemen, because it is continually in 
sight and made without any great travail, becomes epigrammatic. 
““ Whereas in huntyng with houndes, although the pastyme be 
great, yet many tymes the toyle and payne is also exceedyng 
sreat : And then it may well be called, eyther a payneful pastyme, 
or a pleasant payne.” 

Well into the third quarter of last century some prominent 
families continued to maintain kennels of the old breed. In 
the catalogues of the shows held at the Crystal Palace in 1872 
and 1873, dogs are recorded as from the strains of the Duke of 
Gratton, Lord Henry Bentinck, Lord Winchilsea, Mr. Dobell of 
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Glengarry (‘‘ whose ancestor gave Sir Walter Scott his celebrated 
Maida ’’), Sir Hyde Vaux, I.ady Hope, Hon. G. Berkeley, Lor 
Macdonald and others. Queen Victoria and the Prince Consor 
had a great fondness for deerhounds, many fine specimens o 
which were bred at Windsor. Gradually, however, the personne 
of owners changed ; modernity seems to have submerged senti 
ment; even the centre of interest shifted, English kennel 
becoming stronger than those of the North. Had it not beei 
for shows I fear that a noble race would have disappeare 
entirely, and as it is, it has been hard work to keep a footing before 
the foreign invaders that have become so common, During 
the last thirty years, at least, deerhcunds have never been i: 
danger of suffering from excess of popularity, though ir 
character, appearance and tradition everything is in thei: 
favour. Type has changed but little, I believe, except thai 
perhaps the show dog is usually a couple of inches taller thar 
his utilitarian ancestors were. The general appearance of the 
hounds now being bred is well shown in our illustrations, the 
originals of which are owned by Miss A. Doxford of Silksworth 
House, Sunderland. It may be said that a good deai oi 
responsibility rests upon Miss Doxford. 

Before the war she had owned the leading kennel for some 
vears, and in a large measure she stands in the position of a 
trustee for the future of the race, many erstwhile exhibitors 
now having no hounds left, and others having reduced their 
stock to the lowest limits. The burden is heavy for one pair of 
shoulders to carry, and it is greatly to be hoped that new sup- 
porters will be forthcoming. Miss Doxford reports a satis- 
factory demand for puppies, many of which however, are going 
merely as companions and will not be bred from or exhibited. 
Until the Edinburgh Show the other day, Noel of Ruritania was 
the only dog champion in the Kingdom. Now he shares the 
honour with his kennel mate, The Laird of Ruritania. Ch. Irma 
of Ruritania, a survival of pre-war days, stands alone among the 
ladies as the bearer of the title. 





DRESSING FOR HIGH FESTIVAL 


But poignant grief for many years 


Was sleeping ! 


How can it be true 


That my throat aches with sudden tears 


For you ? 


Because you are too far away 


To see me in my brave array 
Why is life bitterer than rue 


To-day ? 


The hat that knew a master’s touch 
You cannot see its perfect line 


Why care I 


who have sorrowed much ? 


How can such trifling grief be mine ? 


And why regret you cannot see 

The dear, dark shimmer of my gown, 
The wonder of its stitchery ? 

If one should take the fragile thing, 
And smooth it gently, fold on fold, 
To draw it through a finger ring, 
’Twould slip like water through the 


I wonder, pinning up my hair, 

Is it the change from workaday— 
This silken side of life is rare— 

That swings me back to keen distress, 
And loneliness on loneliness ? 

I touch your books with steady hand, 
Unmoved I see your pictured face, 
This, then, I cannot understand : 
Why should perverse remembrance choose 
To waken in this trivial place, 

Stirred into pain by pearls and lace 
And slender arch of buckled shoes ? 


The platform will seem bleak and drear, 
Though decked with flowers skilfully. 
And, ‘‘ Mr. Chairman,” I shall say, 
“I’m charmed to be with you to-day ” 


With my heart crying: 


““O my dear! 


If I could see you standing near, 


And know that you were proud of me! 


” 


ISABEL BUTCHART. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TENANT OR SERVANT. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—You have lately answered some very 
interesting legal questions for your readers: Can 
you help me on the following point? I have 
a small estate of 300 acres of pure park and 
woodland, but I am giving up the game (which 
is of no great moment on these few acres) mainly 
for reasons of economy and partly because my 
vamekeeper has takento drink, and I have grave 
doubts as to his honesty. His cottage is in the 
centre of a park two miles from the next village. 
if I discharge this keeper can I turn him out 
of the cottage? My intention is to put a 
woodman in the cottage, to give extra help 
n looking after the woods. It seems ridiculous 
hat in discharging a drunken and dishonest 
osamekeeper I cannot get possession of my 
»wn cottage in the centre of a private park. 
| can understand that there might be a difh- 
ulty in turning a man out of a cottage in a 
‘illage if he paid rent for that cottage and 
f his work lay in the village, with no possi- 
vility of getting other accommodation.—KENT. 
[The right to recover possession of 
rremises depends upon whether the occupier 
; in as a tenant or as a servant. The test may 
e shortly stated as follows: Where it is 
ecessary for the due performance of his 
uties that a person should occupy certain 
‘emises, he occupies in the capacity of 
rvant; but if he is merely permitted to 
cupy premises as a privilege or as part 
muneration for his services, he occupies 
tenant and not as servant. ‘There have 
“een many cases in which the application 
{ this test was involved, and it is well settled 
‘hat a gamekeeper who occupies a house or 
ottage in the centre of his employer's 
reserves, a coachman who is placed in rooms 
ver the stable, a gardener who is put into 
: house in the garden, and a porter who occu- 
pies the lodge at a park gate, occupy as servants 
and not as tenants. When the employment 
comes to an end, the servant must give up 
his cottage or house; if he declines to go 
he is a trespasser. If our correspondent 
dismisses his gamekeeper for misconduct no 
notice to quit is necessary, although the man 
should be given reasonable time to remove 
his furniture. If he does not do so, our 
correspondent may enter the premises and 
put out the man’s goods. Forcible entry, 
however, should not be attempted. If a 
peaceable entry is impossible, an action for 
recovery should be brought in the County 
Court and should succeed. The man not 
being a tenant, the Rent Restriction Act 
does not apply ; and even if'the man was a 
tenant, no onus to prove alternative accom- 
modation would lie upon his employer ; for 
it is expressly provided that the existence 
of alternative accommodation shall not be 
a condition of an order or judgment where 
the tenant was in the employment of the 
landlord and the house was let to him in 
consequence of that employment and he has 

ceased to be in that employment.—Ep.] 





THE BOOTED ARE NOT ALWAYS READY 


THE LOSS OF SCHLOSS ELTZ. 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—Schloss Eltz, inthe country of the Moselle, 
has just been completely destroyed by fire. It 
is an irretrievable loss. The photograph gives 
some notion of its beauty as it stood huddled 
on a tall and narrow rock, but no picture can 
convey the impression that it made. It seemed 
that we had found at last the perfect castle out 
of the fairy story that we had always been looking 





SCHLOSS ELTZ. 


for. The little stream of the Eltz, its banks 
beautifully wooded, almost encircled the base of 
the rock and looked like a shining ser pent guard- 
ing thecastle. The solid walls were loopholed, 
and one could approach them only by bridle 
roads, It was restored; the owners lived 
there, and the furniture was not worthy of the 
castle ; but how much better to have it imperfect 
than to lose it altogether.—H. 
THE “LOAD OF MIiSCHIEF.” 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I have only just seen Country LIFE 
ef October 9th. There is an inn at Stour- 
bridge, near Birmingham, called ‘* The Man 
Loaded with Mischief.” The woman is 


chained and padlocked to the man, and she 
carries a monkey and a magpie.—JOHN G. 
WATSON. 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE IN 


SWITZERLAND. 


To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Your readers may be interested by these 
photographs which show the system in use in 
Switzerland for the prevention of foot and 
mouth disease. The country is divided into 
zones, and every time the traveller crosses from 
one zone into another his boots and his clothes 
and the wheels of his vehicle undergo the process 
of disinfection shown in the photographs. 
The delay to motorists is, as you may imagine, 
considerable. In this country, so I am told 
by a clerk to a County Council, any person 
leaving an actually infected place must 
have his boots and clothing disinfected, 
and the wheels of a vehicle are similarly 
disinfected. But the disinfection both of 
persons and transport is limited to the 
infected ‘place, and there is no holding up of 
those travelling through the country.—E. H 


A WORM WIL L TURN. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—The individuality of domestic poultry 
has always been a subject. that fascinates me, 
but I received a great surprise last week. I 
possess three hens, who lead a more or less 
happy maleless existence in my _ garden 
They are about three years old, and the one 


we call “The Worm” was so meek and mild 
that she lead a most miserable existence upon 
sufferance, even for her food, both the othe: 
hens ill-treating her badly. ‘The Worm never 
retaliated in any way. Last week, however, 
the Worm, at feeding time in the morning, 
instead of running off to the further end ot 
the orchard, turned upon one of the hens that 
pecked her. ‘This hen was so astonished that 
she was vanquished immediately and _ fled. 
Then the Worm went for the other hen. 
Throughout the day they fought at intervals, 
although I stopped the fight frequently. 
Late in the evening the fight stopped, the Worm 
had conquered ‘Tabby, who fled, bleeding, 
much battered, to the cover of some goose- 
berry bushes. ‘The Worm, with head held 
high, stepped in a tiptoe manner to the middle 
of the lawn, presenting a most distressing 
sight, with bleeding comb and swollen eyes. 
She raised her head, flapped her wings, 
and crowed. Eventually she raised so good a 
crow that the cocks in the three different 
farmyards crowed a hearty defiance of a new- 
comer upon the scene. She crowed at intervals 
all that evening, but has not done so since, 
although yesterday she was imitating a pheasant’s 
crowing so perfectly that I went out to investi- 
gate, only to find the Worm performing. 
She is still ‘‘ cock ’’ of the walk, and the other 
two hens dare not even get upon the perches 
until they think their enemy is asleep with her 
head tucked under her wing.—H. 'T. C 


CLEARING WEED FROM A) LAKE. 
‘To THE EpiTor. 

Sir;—I notice in your correspondence columns 
a letter enquiring the best manner of clearing 
weed from a lake. Prior to the war 1 had a 
large experience in this class of work and 
obtained some very good results both from 
cleaning out and also by addition of sulphate 
of copper (blue copperas). ‘The method of 
adding the chemical was to dissolve the material 
in hot water in a tub on the side of the reservoir 
and to allow it to flow into it in proportion 
to the volume of water entering: the reservoir. 
The proportion was one part of the solution 
to 100,000 parts of water, and it usually took 
two or three weeks to obtain any results in the 
diminution of the weed. "This method, how- 
ever, only kills the weed and sends it to the 
bottom. We did not find that this method 
had any detrimental effect upon the fish, and 
as the water in the reservoirs concerned was 
used for the purpose of calico printing, bleaching 
and dyeing, we had to make very careful 
experiments before treating on anything like a 
large scale in case the chemical so affected the 
water that it would in turn affect the colours 
and dyes. It was found, however, that all 
traces were lost within three or four days of 
completing the process, therefore we could 
only carry out the work during the period when 
there was plenty of water in the reservoir. 
Should your correspondent care to have 
particulars, I shall be pleased to supply {him 
with them in detail—ARTHUR CLAYTON. 
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A WOODLAND MYSTERY. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph of a 
small sallow sapling presents something of a 





THE LIGHTNING’S WANTON FREAK. 

problem. The tree was about twelve feet 
high, standing in a thicket of alder, birch and 
sallow, some of the trees in its neighbourhood 
being twenty feet or more high. ‘The tree in 
question had been broken about three feet 
trom the ground, and just below the break 


it was rifted into fibres as if an explosion 
had taken place within its stem. ‘The bark 
was torn off and hanging in tatters, as 
shown in the photograph, and the leaves 
were blackened as if by fire. It is im- 
possible for this destruction to have been 


the work of man or beast, for not only were 
there no tracks by the tree, but also it is not 
possible to conceive of any kind of muscular 
force which could have so peculiar an effect. 
It seems there can be little doubt that this is 
a case of the freakish action of lightning ; but 
why this small tree, overtopped and shaded 
by many others, should have attracted the 
flash, and no others in the vicinity should show 
any sign of injury is a question which I think 
will be found difficult to answer.—ROBERT 
GURNEY. 
A PERSIAN HATTER. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I hope you may like this photo of a Persian 
hatter. Felt hats are worn throughout the whole 
of Persia, and in every bazaar there are numerous 
hatters who make hats of all sizes and shapes, 
from the genteel little pill-box that is worn in 





DRYING NEWLY DYED HATS IN THE SUN. 
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Teheran to the great inverted saucepan-like 
hats of the Persian Kurd. The felt is all made 
by hand, and the process by which the hats 
are shaped is very fascinating. They are 
spun round and round while damp and pliable, 
one hand inside and one out, both hands mould- 
ing and shaping all the time. The hats in 
the photograph have been dyed black and 
are placed in the sun to dry. To our Western 
eyes this strangely shaped headgear looks very 
curious, but one doubts if the Persian would 
not think our “ topper ”’ as ridiculous. I well 
remember at the peace celebrations in Baghdad 
seeing the American Consul wearing a silk 
hat and frock-coat among the brilliant crowd 
of the ‘‘ Fathers of Baghdad.’ One realised 
then how utterly inartistic is the uncomfortable 
dress of the West.— XERXES. 








THE NORMAN CROSS AT 


HEDINGHAM. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I was much interested to see in your 
issue of October 2nd that the stem of the cross 
at Castle Hedingham has been rescued from 
its former ignominious position as a “ prop ”’ 
in the cellar of the old Falcon Inn. Twenty- 
seven years ago I attended with my father, the 
late C. Forster Hayward, F.S.A., a meeting 
of the Essex Archeological Society at Castle 
Hedingham, when we examined this interesting 
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DRAWING OF THE HEDINGHAM CROSS WITH 
DETAIL OF THE CARVING. 


shaft, which had then been only recently 
* discovered.’’ We took dimensions and_ par- 
ticulars of it, and on our return to the office 
my father had a drawing made to scale, the 
details of the carving being taken from rubbings 
made and supplied by Mr. Edward Bingham 
of Castle Hedingham. I send you herewith 
a copy of the drawing, in case vou think it of 
sufficient interest to publish. A full-size model 
was also subsequently made and deposited in 
the museum at Colchester Castle. In Septem- 
ber of the same year a stone—conjectured to 
be the base, and that, I presume, on which 
the stem now stands, as illustrated in your 
paper—was discovered in a garden not far 
trom the house in which the stem was found.— 
ARTHUR B. Haywarp. 





THE GREAT BEASTS OF BABYLON. 
To THE Eptror. 
Sir,—The relics of Babylon are not very rich in 
animal carvings, but the few there are are very 
striking. The basalt lion of gigantic propor 
tions is roughly carved; it represents a trium- 
phant lion trampling a human figure, and has 
been supposed by some to represent the Baby 
lonian conquest of Egypt, while the imagina- 
tion of others whose minds turn towards Biblical 
records have thought that it might represent 
Daniel in the lions’ den. There is no inscrip- 
tion to say what it really is, and probably the 
secret will always remain buried with the ruins 
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of the great city. The base of brick is mode: 
and it also owes its present erect position t« 
French engineer. The Ishtar Gate is the mx 
magnificent relic in the whole of the ruins 
Babylon. It is built entirely of brick a: 
still stands 12 metres high. The walls are 
plumb as the day they were erected and tle 
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A WALL OF THE ISHTAR GATE. 


edges of the bricks almost as perfect. On the 
walls there are mythical beasts in bold relief 
some representing bulls and others a weird 
four-legged animal with a long neck. The 
gate dates back to the days of Nebuchadnezzar, 
605 B.c., and the preservation of the brickwork 
is* quite marvellous.—R. G. 


COMMON BARBERRY. 

To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—This bush was years ago to a great 
extent exterminated the country over, when 
De Bary demonstrated that its leaves are 
the intermediate hosts for the alcidium stage 


THE 


of the rust fungus of wheat —a_ terrible 
cutse to agriculture. The result ‘is. that, 
bushes being scarce, the plant may be 


covered with berries and not a seed can be 
discovered in them, because it is not self- 
fertile. A few bird-sown. bushes are. stil 
scattered about Lincolnshire, but too isolated 
for special observation. Can anyone say what 
birds feed on its fruit? Also at what date 
early or late in the season, are they taken 

The fruit is too sharp, from the presence o 
malic acid, to be popular with most of our hedge- 
feeding birds, I judge, so they may lea 
them, as they do the purging buckthorn 0: 
the sea buckthorn, till most of the hedge fruit: 
are gone from rose, whitethorn and sloe— 

E. ADRIAN WoopRUFFE-PEACOCK. 


ARRIVAL 


To THE 


EARLY OF 


Epiror. 

Sir,—Under ordinary conditions terns do no! 
arrive on our shores until the first week i: 
April. The spring of 1920 was, however 
abnormal, owing to the mildness of the winter 
and the arrival of some of our summer visitor 

was extraordinarily early. On February 14t! 

with a fresh south-east wind with rain, th 

light-keeper of the Little Ross Light saw tern 

at the lantern, in company with curlews, oyster 
catchers, redshanks and larks. At 9 p.m. 01 
the 16th, with a south-east wind, haze and rain 
came a rush of the same species, and again on the 
18th, under the same weather conditions. This 
is not the only early record for Scotland, for in 
1912 the late Mr. George Stout saw three 
examples of the common tern (Sterna hirundo) 
at Cardross on the Clyde on February 24th, and 
Mr. J. Lawrence also saw three near Davaat 
Point on February 1st, and a fleck on the 4th 
—H. W. Rosinson. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


IMPORTANT RESIDENTIAL 


ISELY the “ marchings and 

counter-marchings’”’ of the 

contestants in the ‘ Labour” 

arena have been as far as 

possible ignored by buyers 

and sellers, and dealing has 
gone on, with much less interruption than 
could have been anticipated, during the last 
week or two. Illustrating the healthy tendency 
of the market, there were as many as fifty-five 
auctions arranged for this week at Winchester 
House and in suburban centres. 


THE PRINCE’S KENNINGTON ESTATE. 


A MERE announcement that eight acres 
-* of the Duchy of Cornwall Kennington 
estate is to be sold on December oth hardly 
does justice to what is, in fact, one ot the most 
significant sales ever held by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley at Hanover Square. 
Although it is, of course, a purely London 
property and with a preponderating com- 
mercial element, it is worth examination both 
in the light of its history and its future. 

The scheme for the re-development of 
the Duchy property as a great housing centre 
was grandly conceived and grandly executed, 
under the personal inspiration of the Prince 
of Wales, until the outbreak of the war put 
1 stop to the operations. Professor S. D. 
Adshead was consulted, and he prepared a 
detailed report on the estate, with suggestions 
for its improvement and reconstruction. The 
Duchy authorities lost no time in giving 
effect to the recommendations embodied in 
his report, and rapid progress was made 
between 1910 and 1914. , 

A map of the City and suburbs, as fortified 
by Parliament, in the year 1642-43, shows the 
estate well away from the central area, on the 
then main road from London’ Bridge to the 
south-west. By 1778 cottages had risen on 
what later came to be known as Mansion 
House Street, and thence onwards the growth 
of London was rapid, and mile after mile of 
houses sprang up. Nash, writing of the “ bad 
consequences and pernicious effects which 
arise from such an unnatural and _ forced 
enlargement of the town’’—the speculative 
building of 1780-18 30— foretold what “* Parker’s 
stucco and finery, to which everything out of 
sight is sacrificed’’ would eventually mean 
‘“cracked walls, swagged floors, bulged 
fronts, crooked roots, leaky gutters, inade- 
quate drains and other evils of an originally 
bad constitution.” 

The auction is arranged for December 
oth at Hanover Square, and the 8 acres have 
been divided into convenient lots. 


ST. OSYTH’S PRIORY SOLD. 


WE understand that Messrs. Bidwell and 

Sons have found a purchaser for the 
beautiful Essex property, St. Osyth’s Priory, 
which was withdrawn a few days ago at auction, 
at a final bid of £29,750. Not only is St. 
Osyth’s outwardly of distinction on account of 
its flint panelled walls and fine gateway, but 
its imposing interior unites medizval architec- 
ture and modern comfort, and it is well placed, 
being a few miles from Colchester on the 
seaward side. In referring to the withdrawal 
of the estate a week ago we expressed the 
opinion that the disappointment was wholly 
due to the momentary gloom induced by the 
‘““ cease work ’? mandate to the miners. 


CAPTAIN BRASSEY’S HEYTHROP 
ESTATE. 


CAPTAIN BRASSEY has decided to dispose 

of the Heythrop estate in Oxfordshire, 
and has instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to offer the property by auction in the 
early part of next year. Heythrop extends to 
5,400 acres, and includes the residence, built 
in 1711, ina park of 300 acres. 


BANWELL ABBEY, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


ANWELL ABBEY, Somersetshire, 163 acres, 
which Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
are to sell on October 27th, has records dating 
back to King Alfred, who bestowed it on Asser, 
his biographer. In one of the Danish raids 
the monastery was destroyed, and it was rebuilt 
only to fall into decay. Bishop Beckington, 
in the fifteenth century. built an episcopal 
palace on the site of the monastery, and 200 
years ago the palace was converted into the 
present mansion. 


GARTSHERRIE, LANARKSHIRE. 
R. RONALD S. H. COLT is selling 


Gartsherrie, adjoining Coatbridge, and 
has placed the property in the hands of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley for disposal. The 
estate extends to 2,000 acres, and includes 
agricultural land and minerals, the gross rental 
amounting to £4,657. Included is the mansion 
of Gartsherrie. 


“THE HANGING JUDGE.” 


AY’S HOUSE, East Hanney, Berkshire, a 

fifteenth century house, has been sold 

by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. Sir 

William Scroggs, Lord Chief Justice, lived there 

in the days of Charles I, and initials, with the 

date 1673, carved on the chimneypiece, are 
those of the unspeakable Judge Jeffries. 


SIR EDWARD MALET’S COLLECTION. 


THE contents of the Chateau Malet, Monaco, 

have been brought from France, and by 
order of the Duke of Bedford and Lady 
Ermyntrude Malet will be sold at Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley’s Rooms on Novem- 
ber 11th and 12th. 


SALE OF HAFFIELD, LEDBURY. 


"THE late Colonel Henry’s Haffield estate, 

three miles from Ledbury, was to have been 
submitted locally, last Saturday, by Messrs. 
Bruton, Knowles and Co., in conjunction 
with Messrs. Pope and Smith, but it changed 
hands on the eve of the auction. The furniture 
was sold by Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co. 
this week, with the pictures by T. S. Cooper, 
R.A., Copley Fielding’s ‘‘ Snowdon,” engrav- 
ings, portraits taken in the Jacobean period, 
and a statue of ‘“‘ Aurora”? by John Gibson 
which the late Dr. Henry bought direct from 
the celebrated sculptor in Rome, and a compre- 
hensive collection of mineral specimens ex- 
hibited in rosewood cabinets of considerable 
value. 


LADY COLVIN’S SALE. 
LADY COLVIN’S beautiful Langley estate, 
near Petersfield, has nearly all been sold 
by Messrs. Dibblin and Smith, including the 
splendid stone-built Tudor mansion. 

Messrs. Harding and Harding have dis- 
posed of a stud farm of 200 acres at Littleton, 
Hants, along with the adjoining manor house 
and 15 acres. 

Private sales by Messrs. Fox and Sons, 
including a dozen small residential properties 
and farms, among them Lion’s Hill, 92 acres 
at Ringwood, amount to nearly £46,000 
within the week. 

Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker notify 
another private sale, that of Wield Farm, Upper 
Wield, Alresford, 252 acres. 


LORD PORTMAN’S £150,000 SALES. 
VISCOUNT PORTMAN has just sold 


about £150,000 worth of Somersetshire 
land, through Messrs. R. B. Taylor and Sons 
of Yeovil, at a series of local auctions. In a 
number of instances sales were privately 
effected to the tenants. Among the property 
may be mentioned: Hardington Mandeville, 
1,711 acres, offered in  ninety-six lots, at 
Yeovil. Lots to the number of forty-one, 
including six farms, were sold privately to 
the tenants before the sale. At the auction 
every lot offered was sold, the total realised 
being £51,782, exclusive of timber. The 
Puckington estate, 650 acres, was offered 
in fifty-nine lots at Langport. Fifteen lots, 
including the principal farms, were sold 
privately to the tenants before the sale. 
The total realised was £25,506, exclusive of 
the timber. Corton Denham estate (Somerset 
and Dorset), containing a total area of 
1,943 acres, was offered in sixty-four lots at 
Yeovil. The whole estate, with the exception 
of 12 acres, was disposed of, the total realised 
being £71,335, exclusive of timber. 


OVER £60,000 FOR COMBE RALEIGH. 


HE tenants were very active and successful 
in negotiation for holdings on the Combe 
Raleigh estate, which was submitted at 
Honiton, on behalf of Mr. H. D’Oyly Bernard, 
by Messrs. W. R. J. Greenslade and Co., 


SALES 


and a total of rather more than £60,000 has 
been realised, the competition under the 
hammer being most spirited. 


LADY SHELLEY-ROLLS’ SALE. 


BY direction of Lady Shelley-Rolls, Messrs 

Bruton, Knowles and Co. have recently 
sold, to the tenants, outlying farms with an 
area of 597 acres on the Hendre Estate, Mon- 
mouthshire. ‘They have also sold Sandywel! 
Park, the residence of the late Mr. C. W. 
Lawrence. It is situate on the Cotswolds, 
five miles from Cheltenham, and comprises 
a stone mansion, dating from the Jacobean 
period, with deer park of go acres, and a total 
area of 119 acres. 


DOWNING HALL SOLD. 
LORD DENBIGH has sold Downing Hall, 


Flintshire, associated with Pennant, the 
historian, to Mr. R. Parry Jones of Rhyl 
for £5,000. 

TYSSEN-AMHERST HACKNEY ESTATES. 
"THE trustees of Lord Amherst of Hackney 

have placed 210 acres, with about 3,000 
houses, in the market, for sale carly next year, 
The property, in and around Stamford Hill, 
in the north-eastern suburbs, includes Clapton 
O-ient Football Ground. The rental value 
is {35,00c a vear. Messrs. Yates and Yates 
are the agents. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRANSACTIONS. 
GHROPHAM HALL and Grange estates, of 


750 acres, in Suffolk, and about forty 
other properties, mostly farms, with a few 
small country and suburban houses, are men- 
tioned in a list just compiled by Messrs. Rutter 
of their recent sales. The area aggregates 
5,750 acres, and the purchase money is said 
to exceed £250,000. Bark Hart, the Eliza- 
bethan house at Orpington, is included among 
the properties. 

By order of the Chancery Division Messrs. 
Goddard and Smith, at their Piccadilly cftice, 
sold china clay works, situated at Ivybridge, 
South Devon, for £47,000 to Mr. Mallaby- 
Deeley, M.P. 

Private sates by Messrs. Edwin Fear and 
Walker include West Hall, Upham, an old- 
fashioned house and 11 acres, nine miles from 
Winchester ; and, jointly with Messrs. Chap- 
man and Martin, a modern house and 3 acres 
at Seaford known as Blatchington Place. The 
latter freehold was to have been submitted to 
auction locally last Saturday. 


WITHLERAWALS: A USEFUL HINT. 


PPPHERE are various ways of looking at an 

auction result, and the most common, 
quite excusably from the auctioneer’s stanc- 
point. emphasises the sales actually effected, 
and slurs over lots which fail to find purchasers. 
But is this quite the wisest policy frcm the 
vendor's point of view? If some of them 
could see the enquiries which come before us 
week by week, they would probably realise 
that there are many sound arguments for 
including in their reports of results brief 
details of the lots which are withdrawn. The 
probabilities are that publication of the prices 
at which property remains in the owner’s hands 
may stimulate enquirers and eventuate in 
contracts. Messrs. Winterton and Sons seem 
to appreciate this, for they mention that 
Lindley Hall and 94 acres, the old home of 
the Burtons—one of whom is famous as the 
author of the oft-mentioned, but seldom read, 
“Anatomy of Melancholy ’’—was withdrawn 
at only £9,000. The auction was held at 
Nuneaton, after five of the farms and many 
of the small holdings had been sold to the 
tenants, and it yielded an aggregate of over 
£41,000. Oy 

Sir Francis Burdett’s Willington estate 
came under the hammer of Messrs. Winterton 
and Sons at Derby, the 1,200 acres being 
divided into as many as fifty-seven lots, of 
which nearly half had been soid to the tenants 
in advance. Only four lots failed to find 
purchasers at the auction, and the total realised 
was £38,000. The Corporation of Burton-on- 
Trent gave {£1,000 for 22 acres. Colonel 
Phillips has sold, for £12,500, outlying portions 
of a property at Tean, in North Staffordshire, 
mostly to tenants. ARBITER. 
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GOLF AND THE NEXT BEST THING 


By BERNARD DarRwWIN. 


HAVE a friend, a fine golfer, who used to be almost 

arrogantly fastidious about his golf. Hardly anything 

would satisfy him but Sandwich or the East Lothian. A 

year or two before the war he went to live in a county not 

blessed in the matter of golf courses or good golfing country. 
There was one course quite close to him, but having heard that 
it was not particularly good he was so stiff and proud that he 
would not even go over to look at it. His only golf was played on 
his holidays by the sea. Now, since he has come home from 
France, he is in this respect a changed man. Every Sunday 
he visits the once despised course. I believe he would defend 
it fiercely if anyone were to say that it was muddy and dull; and 
he is the arch-conspirator in a plot for putting in two hundred 
and fifty new bunkers. 

| hope he will be a happier, as [ am sure he is a wiser man. 
There used to be many people who would have died rather 
than smoke anything but a Turkish or Egyptian cigarette. 
When in wartime they could get nothing tc smoke but their 
ration, they discovered that a Red Hussar or a Ruby Queen (how 
faint and far away those names sound now), was much better 
than none at all. And similarly, muddy golf, dull golf, flat 
golf are all much better than no golf. 

Golf is to-day, like everything else, so horribly expensive 
that some of the less good inland courses have a great chance 
of increasing their popularity. There is, admittedly, nothing 
like sand and heather and fir trees, but we have not all got motor 
cars in which to reach them. If we go by train (I am thinking 
particularly of the neighbourhood of London), by the time we 
have paid our increased fares and our cabs, to say nothing of our 
lunches and caddies, we have painfully little change left out of 
thirty shillings. Many golfers are driven to play on courses quite 
near their homes, which can be easily and cheaply reached, and 
so surely as they do this they come to look at the defects of these 
courses with a more indulgent eye. 

There is, in fact, to-day far less reason than there used to be 
for the turning up of noses at field or park courses. Mud is mud, 
and cannot be altogether abolished, although the green keepers’ 
art has reached a high standard. But the best of the modern 
architects are so skilful, that dulness and badness of design 
can very largely be abolished. No architect can make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, but give him a flat, featureless piece of 
meadow and he can often make a wonderful imitation of a good 
hole. Charm he can hardly impart, but difficulty and at least 
a measure of interest he can. The hole that he will make with 
its natural-looking waves and hog’s-backs, its unobtrusive but 
lethal pot-bunkers, is an entirely different thing from the type 
of hole that prevailed in the days when old Tooting Bec was in 
its glory. The ramparts, set at regular intervals like flights of 
hurdles, and the square, dead-flat green are as dead as Queen 
Anne ; or if they still survive here and there, it is only because 
a local committee is too stupid to get good advice. 

\ great deal of credit is due to Taylor and Peter Lees and 
the others who first exploited the theory of ‘* humps and hollows ” 
at Mid-Surrey. To play on the course now and contrast it 
with what it once was never ceases to be something of a revelation 
to me. We may see pious imitations on many field courses, but 
by no means all of them are successiul. True, some of these other 
clubs cannot afford the labour, and the thorough “ alpinisa- 
tion ”’ of a whole course is a very big job; but many of these 


attempts need not be half so futile as they are. We see litt] 
groups of grassy ‘‘ pimples,’ looking like a dogs’ cemetery 
plumped down on a flat bit of ground, well inside the rough 
where a very small number of balls will ever reach them. Thx 
builders altogether forget that the hollow is the proper comple 
ment of the hump. 

Hollows not only do a great deal to alter the flat look of ; 
course —and looks are very important—-they also make for ai 
interesting variety of strokes and worry the player whose metho 
of approaching is stereotyped and limited. We shall not fin 
a more skilful use of the hollow than Mr. Colt’s at Stoke Poges : 
the ninth and twelfth holes are good examples. The player 
whether he have a long or short approach to play to the green 
must think. If he decides to pitch he must pitch right up; 
and if he is not very good at stopping his pitches he won’t lik 
it and he will go over. Or, if he decides to run, he must pley 
firm, whole-hearted shot or he will not climb the slope. Ver, 
often he does not really make up his mind at all end pleys « 
timid pitching shot while hoping for the best. The ball pitches 
short and sits down in the hollow. That is what the hollow is 
there for. 

The process of humping end hollowing is not, of course 
confined to hazards. It is also applied to putting greens. The 
nature of 2 green affects the play to the hole from the tee, since 
with an undulating green there is often one position from which 
the green can be easily approached, and all other positions make 
it extremely difficult. A good example is to be found in Mr. 
Fowler’s greens at North Foreland. They are a little hike some 
of Mr. Simpson’s ingenious models in plasticine, but they make 
all the difference in the world to a course where the architect 
had perfectly open ground to workupon, Artificial plateaux again, 
such as are to be found at one or two of the newer and flatter 
holes at Westward Ho! look natural and can be very interesting. 
I saw, some little while back, an excellent instance of the clever 
use of naturally rather featureless ground. This was Dr. 
McKenzie’s work at the London Country Club at Hendon. Here 
he had little but a stream and some hedges to help him and the 
soil was not ideal. But he has been used to heavy ground in 
Yorkshire and has an unquenchable enthusiasm ; the variety that 
he got into his holes was most remarkable. Starting with little 
more than an angle made by two hedges, which represented 
the station master’s garden and another hedge, representing 
the road, he made a very clever imitation of the seventeenth hole 
at St. Andrews, with the hazards on the left instead of the right- 
hand side. 

There is just one point which I think green committees 
who have not the best material to work on might take to heart. 
I have talked a good deal about ingenious hazards. They are 
very important, but they are not of much avail if, after the player 
has circumvented them, he finds a bad green to putt upon. 
Perhaps we are rather spoilt about greens to-day, for we do 
want them smooth. To hole putts on bad greens is better fun 
than to miss them, but, hit or miss, much of the pleasure goes out 
of putting when the ball does not roll but bumps its way along, 
On the other hand, we can forgive a good deal of dulness on 
the road to the green if we can soothe and stroke the ball 
along over a smooth true surface, when we get there. Greens 
should be made good before grandiose schemes of bunkering are 
embarked upon, 


WHY RACING CAME TO BE PARALYSED 


A MATTER OF POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY ? 


I. know now precisely what it takes to bring about 

a total suspension of racing in direct connection 

with which there must be many millions of invested 

capital. The European war could not do sc 

altogether; for after the first shock, when the 
Government applied the ban of total prohibition, racing was 
limited to the ordinary meetings and extra meetings at New- 
market. When, however, it came to miners downing tools and 
leaving the pits, thereby threatening the nation with all sorts of 
awful consequences, racing Was just sponged off the slate altogether 
and, as I write, we have been a week without any at all. Interest- 
ing days at Gatwick and Sandown Park have been sacrificed, 
and the Cambridgeshire week at Newmarket cancelled. 
Coal is not burnt on a racecourse in connection with the racing 
of horses, and far less would be consumed in transporting a few 
horses from and to their training quarters than in, say, shifting 
professional football teams and their tens of thousands of followers 
throughout the country. The stoppage cf racing, therefore, 
would not alone end the strike, though it might assist in 


doing so, and it would not materially reduce the consumption 
of coal. 

rhere was, however, a political importance attached to the 
The Government know how it appeals to great masses 


stoppage. 


of the people who may seldom or never go on to a racecourse. 
They may know of the thousands of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire and Durham miners that were present to see 
the St. Leger, conveyed there for the most part in motor 
chars-a-banes. Thus, when the authorities can command a cessa- 
tion of all racing, the country generally, strikers and all, who must 
suffer from strikes, must realise as few other things can bring it 
home to them, how serious is the menace. The stoppage of 
1acing, therefore, was used as a political expedient rather than as 
an urgent necessity for what it could do in the matter of the saving 
of coal. Such is my reading of the Government and Jockey 
Club action. There are big coal owners in Lord Durham and 
Lord Londonderry in the Jockey Club. | They would naturally 
appreciate any policy of political expediency which could help 
the miners and the country generally to realise the gravity of the 
position. 

I do not think the Cambridgeshire has ever been abandoned 
in its long history. I may be wrong, but such is my impression ; 
and I am confirmed by a.glance at the records from 1839 which 
give a winner for every year that has passed since. While Epsom 
Derbys, St. Legers, Grand Nationals and Ascots were being 
cancelled in the years of war the Cambridgeshire was decided 
without a break because it is associated with Newmarket, to 
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which war-time racing was restricted. Thus we had the three 
vear old filly, Silver Tag, successful in 1915; another three year 
old filly in Eos returned the winner in 1916; while three year 
olds in Brown Prince and Zinovia were winners in 1917 and 1918 
respectively. An older horse in Brigand brought off a big surprise 
in 1919 when he won for Mr. James de Rothschild, but it has been 
a great 1ace, especially in recent years, for three year olds. One 
recalls that Donoghue, who rode Silver Tag, was particularly 
in love with the chances of that good filly, just as he was with 
Bracket for the recent Cesarewitch. He is a very fine judge, 
and when he fancies a horse for a big race you may be sue 
he has sound 1easons. 

The Jockey Club has given notice that at their November 
Meeting they propose to adopt certain rules which will make it 
easier for owners to enter for fair-sized stakes at fees which will 
mark an appreciable drop on what has previously been the rule. 
Approximately in the case of plates, which are not to exceed 
£500 in value, it must not cost more than 1 per cent. to enter. 
That is, an owner would be able to race for £500 on an outlay of 
{5. The new definition of a plate is as follows: ‘‘ A plate is a 
race for which a prize or prizes of definite value are guaranteed 
by the Race Fund; the entrance fee, forfeit, subscription or 
other contributions of cwners going to the Race Fund.” And 
“A sweepstakes is a race in which the entrance fee, forfeit, sub- 
scription or other contribution of three or more owners go to the 
winner or placed horses, and any such prize is still a sweepstakes 
when money or other prize is added.”” The Epsom Executive 
have now made the Derby and Oaks “‘ Sweepstakes ”’ in character. 
(wners may race for their own entry and forfeit money with 

3,000 added in the case of the Derby and £2,000 in the case of the 
Oaks. Previously the guaranteed value of the race to the winner 
was £6,500. Under the new scheme, and presuming entries for 

he 1922 race remain as they were for 1920, the Executive will 
have to find only about £1,000 more for the Derby. There is an 
dea that they are finding £3,000 more. Nothing of the sort. 

(he Epsom people are not entitled to take credit for any such 
hing. When the race was not a sweepstakes, as in 1920, they had 

o produce about £2,000 to make up the guaranteed value of 

6,500. They will in future only have to pull out another £1,000, 
which they can very well afford. 

It may seem early days to be thinking and writing of 
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National Hunt racing, and yet the season's opening is not so 
very far distant. There would have been a day’s hurdling and 
jumping at Sandown Park last Saturday but for the total stoppage 
of racing. I am, however, further reminded of the winter 
racing by the prospectus of the National Hunt Steeplechase 
Meeting to be held at Prestbury Park, Cheltenham on March 2nd 
and 3rd next. It has been forwarded to me by Messrs. Pratt 
and Co., to whose enterprise and organisation the rapid rise of 
Cheltenham as a steeplechasing centre—it is really the head- 
quarters of the National Hunt Committee—is entirely due 
The chief feature of the racing is the National Hunt Steeplechase 
of {1,000 for five year olds and upwards that up to the time 
of starting have never won a race of any description. rhese 
novices must be ridden by amateur riders over a four-mile course 
and altogether it is a sporting event. 

I wish most sincerely that the Stewards of the National 
Hunt had made the race for maidens at the time of entry 
(January 11th) and not at the time of starting. What is the 
effect of the existing condition ? It keeps bottled up a number ot 
horses that might be exploited and returned as winners, maybe, 
during January and February. They may be raced in publi 
as it is, but they are not out to win lest they become ineligible 
to compete for the substantial prize of £1,000. Such practices 
are not helpful in maintaining the moral standard of steeple- 
chasing, and goodness knows it requires all the help possible 
Surely it is not too late now to alter the condition of the race 
in the way I have suggested; at any rate, those who are not 
wholly in favour of it now might, at least, give way for this vear in 
order that the change can be watched. They might even be 
converted or, on the other hand, we who advocate the chang 
might be proved wrong. We do not make progress by stubborn- 
ness, and some of the greatest of benefits have come from the 
making of experiments. There are, 1 may add, two other 
£1,000 races at this National Hunt Meeting—one a Handicap 
Steeplechase and the other the National Hunt Handicap Steeple- 
chase, which usually attracts a few Grand National candidates 
There are also three £500 races, and it is understood that if 
the entries and acceptances are on the same scale as last 
meeting, the value of the races will be 
with £6,185 in 1920. The Challenge 


£7,521 as compared 
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RECENT issue of the Fie/d contains the announcement 
that that paper is once more in a position to test 
cartridges on behalf of its readers. The following 
extract explains the position : 

The old Field testing ground, where such excellent work was 
done for the Fveld by Mr. Max Baker and others with shot-guns and shot-gun 
cartridges was situated at the West London Shooting School groundat Pecrivale. 
It would have been hard to find a more suitable spot for the work which was 
carried out. . . . But the ground, though eminently suitable for shot- 
gun work, was not entirely safe or suited to experimental rifle work, and 
as we feel that research in this Cirection is to-day of paramount importance 


we decided to move our testing ground to a Iccality more suited to the changing 












THE 300 YARDS RIFLE 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 


By Max 


TESTING 


SHOOTING GROUND 


BAKER. 
times. Wherever rifle shooting is conducted, safety is the first Consideration, 
and such localitics near London are not easy to find, particularly as we regard 
as essential that we should be able to conduct trials up to a distance » of 300¥ds., 
which is the Mcssrs. Holland and Holland's 
shooting ground at Wembley Park seemed particularly suitable in this respe« 


maximum sporting range. 


as well as in that of accessibility, and they have very kindly agreed to oui 
setting up our new testing ground within their own borders. Here, then, 
we have fitted up our own tcsting-room, which contains all the apparatus 
formerly at Pcrivale and scvcral important additions. 

The Field scarcely shows its traditional fairness in its 
reference to its old testing ground, which is now devoted to the 
service of CouNTRY LIFE, nor to the extremely efficient, accessible 


a 
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and well equipped establishment run by Mr. Richmond Watson. 
True, the Pe1ivale testing range is not sufficiently extensive 
for the carrying out of any ambitious programme for examining 
rifle trajectory, but the fact remains that practically every new 
rifle and cartridge which has been biought out during the past 
twenty years—a period of unprecedented development—has 
been tested there, the reports thereon having been duly pub- 
lished. By ignoring this work the Fie/d is slighting its own good 
record. 

The passage quoted might be read in the sense that the 
space restrictions which govern the testing ground apply to the 
West London Shooting School as a whole. Note, for instance, 
the emphasis laid on the word “ locality.”” In point of fact the 
area of the West London Shooting School is 143 acres, and it 
embraces a rifle testing range extending to 3ooyds., and, if 
necessary, beyond. It is common knowledge that the following, 
among other rifle-makers, employ this range fer their tests : 
Jefiery, Cogswell and Harrison, Woodward, Lang, Vaughan, 
\tkin, Stephen Grant, Bland. Rifle ranges extending to 300yds. 
are Clearly not the monopoly either of the Fve/d or of Messrs. 
Holland and Holland. 

The former /veld testing pavilion, being now in my exclusive 
occupation, some particulars concerning it may be of interest 
to readers of CountTRY LirE. As the accompanying photographs 
show, this modest structure is a most remarkable combination of 
laboratory, armoury and workshop. The idea which has 
throughout inspired its equipment is that firearms experiments 
can never be properly conducted unless facilities exist on the spot 
for making those alterations and adjustments which are called 
for as the work proceeds. Facilities must in addition exist, either 
on the spot or elsewhere, for making the sundry pieces of 
apparatus which are to the major instruments what the wheels 
are to a vehicle. That the hut is well furnished in this respect 
is shown by the phctographs. 

Very naturally, when I parted from the /Fveld, a rathet 
difficult division of assets was imposed. The building was theirs, 
but a landlord’s fixture, the tenancy mine; about half the stores 
of cases, wads, shot and so forth, theirs ; all the receptacles mine. 
Fortunately, the 1ifle-testing ambitions of my successor, also 
his friendship with Mr. Henry Holland, led him to open negotia- 
tions with this firm, the result being that I was able to buy for 
a very moderate sum what I regard as the complete testing 
installation. As a going concern and as representing the fruits 
of fifteen years of constant labour, I hesitate to estimate its real 
value. 

There was no difficulty about transferring to the Field 
the conventional items of apparatus, for these had been duly 
scheduled, and there was equally no difficulty in remedying 
the deficiency so caused. Among the oddments I was glad to buy 
from them was an antique chronograph, which is probably the 
earliest extant specimen of the Boulengé instrument, being also 
the authentic instrument with which the late Dr. Walsh and his 
collaborators made their historical researches in the period 
when shooting technics was a subject of live interest to the 
sportsman. 

The necessity for journalistic interference with gun and 
cartridge manufacture has ended. The restless developments 
in the gun and cartridge which have evolved the hammerless 
ejector and the smokeless powder cartridge of to-day out of the 
muzzle-loading armament of the middle of last century are now 
over. When I came along some twenty years ago the solid 
accomplishments had been to all intents completed. The task 
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that remained was to co-ordinate the entire structure of gun and 
cartridge technics as one of the branches of ordered science, 
This work occupied about ten years, and the concentrated 
essences of the result are to be found in the ‘‘ Shooter’s Yea; 





FOUR CHRONOGRAPHS. 
The pair on concrete bases being Col. Holden’s design as 
made by Pitkin. Low left, the German instrument by 
Hahn. Low right, a very early Boulengé chronograph. 


Book.” The details are in my notebooks. Since the world 
cannot stand still I am glad to have been able to preserve intact 
the machinery with which this work of standardisation was 
accomplished. The old tests can from time to time be repeated 
and new developments be explored. Incidental researches are 
constantly proceeding, and readers of Country LIFE will from 
time to time be informed concerning any points of general 
interest which may be elucidated. 

Country Lire now undertakes the testing on this ground 
of any cartridges which shooting men care to send. But we warn 
our readers in advance that the semi-imaginary defects disclosed 
by instrumental tests very rarely explain bad results on game. 
This opinion has been implanted in my mind by the many 
instances where correspondents have forwarded samples o 
the suspected ammunition, together with a clear account © 
their experience when using them. Seldom, if ever, di 
the instruments disclose errors of bi 
haviour such as would explain th 
deficiency in result, suspected or alleged 
The man behind the gun is nowaday: 
the sole element worthy of exper! 
diagnosis. Last season will be remen 
bered as a period when misfires wer 
very prevalent, and cartridges wer 
less deadly than ordinarily owing t: 
an excessive admixture of pellets s 
small as to be impotent. But a 
these cartridges passed the proof gu 
test with flying colours. The smashin 
impact of its striker blow ignited tl 
most deficient of caps, and_ th 
velocity recorded was that of tl 
proper size pellets. 

All told, experimental gun and rif 
testing is a most entrancing subjec 
but, if sound conclusions are to | 
reached, it is also one which calls fe 
wide experience and extreme cautiou 
ness of view. My own recipe has bee 
to maintain such relations with tl 
entire trade that, while I have be 
assured of hearty collaboration froma 
i have never been beholden to any on’ 
of them to such an extent as wouil 
hamper my freedom of action or ©! 
comment, or in any other way. under- 
mine the confidence which had necessarily 
to be reposed in me and in the organ 
with which I was connected. 






































































